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The problem with All-Star teams is that in one season there may be three 
great fullbacks and two will go unnoticed. Or it may be a mediocre season 
for tackles, yet two will be honored anyway. 

WHO’S WHO IN FOOTBALL decided to eliminate the choice by posi- 
tion in presenting you with the stars for 1964. Instead, we give you the 25-" 
best—regardless of position, past honor, or league. 

The task of sorting out the 25 best from over 800 American and National 
Football League stars was given to Tom Harmon, a one-time college and 
pro great himself. He’s still present on the football scene as the sportscaster 
for a daily network of more than 300 ABC radio stations. 

Harmon’s choices blend some long-time greats—like Lou Groza and Y. A. 
Tittlk—with some up-and-coming stars—such as Bennie McRae and Lance 
Alworth. They may cause some debates among the fans. But they are 25 
football players that any coach would love to field. 

Their stories may be found on the following pages. 


JIM BROWN 


his greatest games 


How do you judge a football player’s greatness? 

There may be a dozen ways, using two dozen sta- 
tistics. His entries in the record book, his all-star 
selections, his team’s victories? All valid points. But 
once the season has passed and the record book is 
closed, the player is best remembered by those lines 
which begin: 

“Tl never forget the game when... 

The games themselves are a player’s best testimonial, 
proclaiming loudly his talent, the thrills he provided, 
the memories he left behind. Perhaps no one in our 
day has done a better job of putting together a port- 
folio of outstanding performances than Jim Brown. 

In these days of the passing game, Jim is named 
the Most Valuable Player in football for his running. 
For others, 100 yards gains headlines. For Jim, it is 
an off day. Yet he can catch a pass, throw a block and 
fake a run with the best, too. A classic running back 
for any era. 

Jim Brown will cast an unbelievable game before 
your eyes—then do one better on another day. He’ll 
never be forgotten. Below are the reasons why—his 
greatest games. 

1957: Jim wasted no time proving his talents to the 
National Football League during his rookie year, and 
by mid-season, coach Paul Brown was remaking his 


” 


offense to utilize the young fullback to his fullest. Jim 
had been pounding away at enemy lines at a clip of 
about four yards per try. But the breakaway speed he 
had shown as a college halfback hadn’t emerged yet; 
his longest run by mid-season was just 21 yards. 

Paul Brown added a new draw play for the Los 
Angeles game. It wasn’t announced to the team until 
just a few hours before game time. Quarterback Milt 
Plum, another rookie, and Jim hadn’t even run the 
play in practice when a messenger guard announced it 
in the huddle during the first quarter when the score 
was tied at seven-all. 

The play called for Plum to take two steps back, 
pause and then hand off to the fullback for a burst up 
the middle. 

The handoff was slow. Milt and Jim practically 
bumped heads. Two Ram defenders crashed in from 
opposite sides and hit the two Brown backs. 

But Jim didn’t go down. He rolled off and swung 
to the outside once he saw that the middle was clogged. 
He cut back over the middle and dashed between the 
two safetymen. On and on—69 yards for a touchdown. 

Jim scored three more times before the day was 
over, the last one covering 46 yards. Cleveland won 
the game, 45-31. 

When statisticians tallied up their figures they were 


awed: the rookie had set a National Football League 
single-game rushing record of 237 yards! 

Brown went on to win the rushing crown, Rookie 
of the Year honors, a unanimous All-Pro vote, and 
was the unquestioned standout of Cleveland’s Eastern 
Division champions. Yet for all the laurels, it was that 
game against the Rams that really introduced Jim 
Brown to the pro football world. 

* * * 

1958: The true mark of a modern day fullback is 
that he can make both the long and short runs. Jim 
showed the latter against the Redskins as the Browns 
struggled to regain first place in a late-season contest 
in Washington. 

The Browns were not playing a particularly good 
game but they could see on the scoreboard that the 
Pittsburgh Steelers were upsetting the league-leading 
New York Giants. That was Jim’s incentive. 

The first time Cleveland got the ball, Plum hit Lew 


Carpenter for a 74-yard pass play but the Browns. 


sputtered at the goal line. Carpenter bucked three 
times from the six, yet couldn’t score. Jim tried once— 
and bulled it over. 

In the final period, with the score tied at ten-all, 
Jim carried nine times on a long drive, gaining 5-to-10 
yards a try. But again Cleveland died and had to set- 
tle for a field goal. 


Right after the kick-off, Don Paul intercepted one 
of the Skins’ passes and the Browns moved the ball to 
the five. They took no chances with just 1:12 minutes 
left on the clock and gave the ball to Jim. He scored 
from the five. 

It was the eighth game of a 12-game season and Jim 
rolled up 152 yards on his runs. They were important 
yards—and good enough to give him an NFL season- 
rushing record of 1,163 yards with four games to play. 

* oo * 


1959: Who’s more important in pro football—the 
runner or the passer? That was the question in °58 
as the game’s best runner, Jim Brown, met the game’s 
best passer, Johnny Unitas, for the first time. 

The year before Unitas had led Baltimore to a world 
title. He had thrown touchdown passes in 30 consecu- 
tive games, a record. 

Brown was the league’s leading rusher going into 
the showdown. But he had to face’a world-champion- 
ship defensive line that included Big Daddy Lipscomb 
(288 pounds), Art Donovan (270) and Ray Krouse 
(275). He also had to face a sellout crowd of 57,557 
Baltimore critics. 

The first quarter ended rather quietly—each team 
kicking a field goal. 

In the second, Jim started the fireworks by cutting 
inside the Colts’ right end and dashing 70 yards to 


ri 


score. Unitas came right back with a bevy of passes, 
culminating a 74-yard drive with a three-yard scoring 
pass to Lenny Moore. On the fourth play after the 
kickoff, Jim jolted into the end zone on a 17-yard 
smash over the Colts’ line. The Browns led, 17-10 
at the half. 

Jim scored again early in the third period with 
another crack at the Colt line—this one for three yards 
up the middle, Unitas’ short TD pass cut the Cleveland 
gap to 24-17 the next time Baltimore got the ball. But 
Jim plunged over again, from the one, in the waning 
minutes of the quarter to make it 21-17. 

There were nine minutes left in the final stanza when 
Unitas hit Raymond Berry for a six pointer. But. Jim 
put the Browns out of reach with two minutes to play 
with another one-yard plunge. Unitas squeezed in 
a final scoring pass in the remaining seconds. 

Cleveland won the classic game, 38-31. 

But who won the individual battle? 

Unitas completed 23 of 41 passes for 397 yards and 
FOUR touchdowns. Jim ran for 178 yards, returned 
a kick 12 yards, and scored FIVE times. 

* ok 

1960; Every athlete seems to have his particular 
nemesis and the New York Giants are Jim’s. 

Everything seems to go wrong when Jim meets up with 
the team he used to cheer for in boyhood. Before this 
final game of the "62 season, an elevator with Brown 
and six teammates aboard dropped six floors in a 
Bronx hotel. No one was hurt, but the jolt was felt. 

The Giants provided the jolt later in the day as they 
stomped to a 34-21 lead in the first three quarters. 

Jim had been used little during the first half and 
gained only 22 yards. And the whole team did little 
in the third quarter. 

The fourth period was different. On an early drive, 
quarterback Plum called Jim’s number for a pass play. 
The ball was snapped and Brown trotted out to the 
sideline. Plum threw, Jim caught—and ran, A 37-yard 
scoring pass. The Browns scored again on an intercep- 
tion and led, 35-34. 

Then Brown scored again on a 12-yard, pile-driving 
run to put Cleveland out of reach with just moments 
remaining. The Browns scored once more and won the 
game, 48-34. 

Jim Brown gained 85 yards on his seven carries in 
that fourth quarter and picked up 37 more on his pass 
reception. His luck against the Giants had changed. 

te ae * 


1961: The fall of 1961 was not a particularly good 
one for the Cleveland Browns. They were beaten by 
Philadelphia, the defending world champs, in their 
opener, clobbered by Green Bay and edged by Pitts- 
burgh at mid-season. The Browns were weak on de- 
fense and had to work overtime on offense to make up 
for it. 

Obviously, the man who worked most was Jim 
Brown. He carried the ball a record 305 times that 
season. He was well on his way to that record as 
Cleveland met the high-scoring Philadelphia Eagles 
for a second time in November. 

Jim lugged the ball thirty-four times that day, just 
five shy of the NFL record. But the work paid off. 
Jim’s 237 yards tied his own single-game rushing rec- 


ord and Cleveland Browns won a ball game, 45-24. 

1963: Paul Brown and the Cleveland Browns parted 
ways after the 1962 season when it was decided they 
just couldn't get along. Jim Brown had been one of 
the leading dissenters. The fullback said he thought 
Brown had held back a good team, that he believed 
the coach had been too set in his ways. 

Jim had just struggled through his worst season, the 
only one in which he didn’t win the rushing crown. 
He also had lost his title of All-Pro fullback to Jim 
Taylor of Green Bay. The announcement of the 
coach’s release was known as Jim lined up for the 
annual Pro Bowl game. So Jim was out to prove in 
a game what he hadn't done in a season. 

The Pro Bowl squads are loaded with talent and 
it was obvious that Jim Brown wouldn't have to carry 
the ball 30 times. He had teammates like Y. A. Tittle, 
John David Crow and John Henry Johnson in the 
backfield with him, 

Jim started fast that day, plunging over the West 
goal line with the game just four minutes old. Before 
the period was over, he was racing into the end zone 
again—this time on a 50-yard run. 

The West took back the lead, 20-13, in the third 
quarter but Jim continued to pound away at the op- 
ponents’ line. In the last quarter, his runs were instru- 
mental in setting up a field goal and touchdown which 
enabled the East to win. In all, he had gained more 
yards rushing (141 on 17 attempts) than all the other 
star backs from both teams together (99 yards on 46 
tries). 

Easily, Jim Brown was voted Most Valuable Player 
for the day. 

1963: Off to his greatest start ever, Jim Brown was 
averaging 166 yards a game during the four-game win- 
ning streak which began the 1963 campaign for the 
Cleveland Browns. But there were reasons to doubt 
Jim’s streak would last. For game No. 5 was against 
the Giants—always a thorn to him. 

New York was a sold favorite to win the Eastern 
title in “63 and the Cleveland game was to be its turn- 
ing point. A crowd of 62,986 witnesses were at Yankee 
Stadium to see the predicted damage. 

New York scored first but Jim matched the Giant 
touchdown. By halftime, it was New York 17, Cleve- 
land 14, Brown had been contained by linebacker Sam 
Huff and end Jim Katcavage. 

A new Jim Brown emerged from the locker room 
for the second half. He bolted 72 yards to score on a 
screen pass from Frank Ryan and zig-zagged 32 yards 
on a rush for another touchdown later in the third 
quarter. In the fourth, he pecked at the Giants’ line a 
little bit at a time—9 yards, 3, 12, 5, 3—to set up the 
Browns’ final score, 

In all, Jim gained 123 yards on 23 rushing attempts 
and 86 yards on four passes. 

And from opposing locker rooms after the game 
came the same comment from both head coaches— 
New York’s Allie Sherman and Cleveland’s Blanton 
Collier: “Jim is the greatest runner I ever saw.” Few 
football observers.could disagree. 
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~-PAUL HORNUNG 


When Paul Hornung was released from the National 
Football League doghouse this spring, the Green Bay 
Packers welcomed him back with open arms. Not one 
member of the team uttered those oft-said words, “It 
seems like he was never gone.” 

For Hornung was gone in 1963. 

And the Packers finished second. 

Hornung, the goat of the NFL’s betting crackdown 
along with Alex Karras of the Detroit Lions, was pro- 
fessional football’s biggest glamor boy at the start of 
the Sixties, an era when the game emerged to chal- 
lenge big-league baseball as America’s number one 
spectator sport. A triple-threat halfback in the day of 
the specialist, a record-breaking scorer, a carefree-bach- 
elor who had become the idol of American boys—and 
girls— everybody wanted to be Paul Hornung, even 
his enemies. Paul lived the role. 

Autographing, dating the prettiest starlets, driving 
the flashiest cars, money and fame flowed his way. He 
carried “12 to 15 accounts’—in his own rough esti- 
mate—with television and magazine commercials, 
everything from cigarettes to milk. 

Then on April 17, 1963, he was forced to check 


his reputation at Commissioner Pete Rozelle’s jailhouse 
door. “Suspended Indefinitely” the headlines read, and 
se Hornung had to leaut to live with his is OPIS: 


tth the pack! 


Why Paul Hornung had bet on football games 
seemed obvious. It was just part of his fun-loving role. 
“In college, he used to bet a dollar on games with his 
friends,” said his old roommate at Notre Dame. “Just 
for fun. He’d bet that this guy or that on the other 
team wasn’t going to score a touchdown.” But it never 
bothered Paul’s playing record. The Irish weren’t the 
thunderous herd of old, but Hornung’s talents earned 


him unanimous All-America honors for two years, and 
a Heisman Trophy in his senior finale—playing for a 
Notre Dame team that went nowhere (2 wins, 7 losses) 
even with him, 

In the pros, Hornung warmed the bench at Green 
Bay for much of two seasons, then became the scourge 
of the league in 1959-62. 

With Paul’s rise, the Packers reached the top. He 
became the star of a team that many regard as the 
greatest in history—the ’61 and ’62 World Champions. 
He led the NFL scorers for three years. He was MVP 
in 1961. With that stature came more money. And 
more money, according to Rozelle’s findings, meant 
more and bigger bets from 1956 to 1961. Sometimes 
the bets were $100. Sometimes $500. 

But why? 

“Tt wasn’t for money,” Hornung emphasized after 
he was reprimanded and suspended by the league. “I 
sure didn’t need any. I can’t explain it. It was wrong, 
and I know it. I can’t say I didn’t know it was wrong 
when I did. I just didn’t realize how serious it was, I 
guess,” 

Paul’s explanation spoke for itself. He spent his year 
in exile apologizing for his guilt. He didn’t appeal his 
suspension, but instead went on a campaign to ask 
forgiveness—from his teammates, his coach, his mother 
(especially) and his fans. 

No one ever accused Paul of throwing a game be- 
cause of his bets. Quite the contrary, in fact. “He 
always gave me one hundred per cent in football,” said 
Vince Lombardi, the tough disciplinarian who is the 
Packer coach. Despite the scandal, Packer lineman 
Forrest Gregg supported Paul with these words: “I 
never in my life saw a football player who could play 
the way Hornung plays when the going gets rough.” 
And so on, from the rest of the team who judged him 
careless but not criminal. 

No, Paul Hornung didn’t sob or make excuses. He 
bowed out at the time like a champ, the same gentle- 
manly way that he faced the crisis of the Berlin mili- 
tary call-up, which took him away from the game in 
1961. 

But he felt the lag in his career. 

“I’ve missed football very, very much,” he said in 
his special Hornung style of repeating a word when 
he wants to drive a point home. (He used to do the 
same thing when describing the Packers as a dream 
team. As he said in mid-1962, “This is the greatest 
team in football so far . . . so far.”) 


“This has been my first time away from the sport 


in 17 years,” he explained in continuing the January 
interview, “and I’m itching to get back in the league 
and to start practice at Green Bay.” 

Paul, even with the threat of never being reinstated, 
maintained his workouts on squash courts, followed 
the game intensely through radio and TV, and spurned 
any thought of jumping to another league. 

His actions prompted the NFL Players Association 
to rally for his support at their January meeting. The 
league office announced, on March 16, its approval of 
reinstatement. 

And on that day, some other gamblers went into the 
spotlight as Hornung (and Karras, too) left it; most 
of the professionals established “the Pack” to reign 
again in the Western Division. 

Hornung turned his efforts full-steam towards getting 
ready for 64. He really hadn’t played a full practice- 
and-game season since ’60—due to the military call-up 
(1961), a knee injury (1962) and the suspension. But 
his weight was relatively good—221 pounds—and at 
28 he has reached the peak age for a pro back. His 
biggest problem now is, “I'll have to get my legs back 
in shape.” 

But even a near-normal Hornung should be able 
to help the Pack regain the narrow edge held by the 
Chicago Bears. Maybe just his presence can do it, as 
it has in the past. 

Even the gruff Lombardi has admitted, “Paul gives 
everyone a lift. He likes to score. When we get down 
near the goal line, he becomes a man possessed.” 


In the highly specialized world 
of professional football, NFL style, 
stardom is not easily obtained. The 
general rule is, one must play for 
three or four years, at least, before 
he can attain All-Pro status. The 
selectors have rigid standards, their 
critics are tough. One good year is 
not enough proof. 

Few men have upended the 
axiom—not even Paul Hornung, 
Y. A. Tittle or Tommy McDonald. 

It took Mike Ditka of the Chicago 
Bears two years. } 

Now, Ditka, All-Pro tight end, is 
the outstanding star of the game’s 
world champions after just three 
years of service in the National 
Football League. He’s been Rookie 
of the Year (1961) and All-Pro 
twice (1962 and ’63). A brilliant 
pass-catcher, a hard-charging runner 
after he makes his receptions, and a 
bull of a blocker— not a bad array 
of talents for a twenty-four-year- 
old. 

Sounds as if life for Mike Ditka 
has been quite easy right from the 
start in the NFL. 

Not so. 

Ditka is one of those surprising 
gifts of the gifted Bear scouting 


staff. He’s starring at a position he 
never thought he could play in the 
pros. And he finds it hard to believe 
that he’s up among the league’s lead- 


ing pass receivers each 
climbing more each time. 

Ditka came out of the University 
of Pittsburgh with All-America clip- 
pings, a reputation as a tough Penn- 
sylvanian, and a lot of doubts about 
his future. 

The Bears had drafted him No. 
One after the 1960 season, but he 
figured it was because of his de- 
fensive talents. He assumed Chicago 
would put him at a linebacker’s 
position for a trial, .and maybe give 
him a shot at end. The doubts were 
legitimate. At 6-foot-3 and 220 
pounds, Mike seemed too small for 
a linebacker. His speed, he assumed, 
wasn’t fast enough for an end. 

Mike hadn’t even thought of pro 
ball until his senior year and when 
he did, he pushed his weight up ten 
pounds, keeping a linebacker’s po- 
sition in mind. 

He was stunned to hear the Bears’ 
plans. 

“IT was really surprised,” he said, 
“when I found out the Beats wanted 
to use me on offense . . . I knew I 


season, 


could block. But you also have to 
get out there and catch the ball. 
Frankly, I didn’t know if I could 
do the job.” 

Quarterback Billy Wade, ex-star 
Sid Luckman and _ defenseman 
Richie Petitbon went to work on 
Mike, polishing him up for the pros, 
immediately after his arrival at the 
midsummer camp. He was a star in 
the first scrimmage. 

“He looked awfully young but he 
played awfully old,” lineman Stan 
Jones said of that day. “He played 
like an eight-year veteran.” 

Mike gained the confidence he 
lacked. And there was a lot of it to 
develop, because he had little suc- 
cess as a receiver in college, catch- 
ing only forty-six passes in three 
years. In the College All-Star game, 
he couldn’t even get away from the 
Philadelphia Eagle backs as he ran 
pass patterns. 

Ditka progressed, however, dur- 
ing the Bears training sessions and 
fared well in exhibition games. By 
the fourth game of the regular sea- 
son, he made his splash into the sea 
of stardom. 

Behind, 10-17, in a game against 
the Lions, Mike barreled over three 


MIKE DITKA: BEST OF 


would-be tacklers after catching a 
pass from Wade. The 37-yard play 
tied the score. Later in that game, 
he jumped high to make a catch on 
the ten, and dragged a couple more 
hopeful Lions down to the one. 

En route to Rookie of the Year 
laurels, he caught nine passes for 
187 yards and three touchdowns 
against the Packers. He ended the 
season with fifty-six catches for 
1,076 yards, and twelve -touch- 
downs. 

The honors poured in. Teammate 
Bill George called Mike the “great- 
est rookie I ever saw.” Packer coach 
Vince Lombardi said, ““He’s already 
one of the league’s big stars.” 

It added up to a lot of pressure 
for 1962, his sophomore year. Mike 
reacted superbly after a slow start 
caused by injuries. He snagged fifty- 
eight passes (for 904 yards, five 
touchdowns) and made the All-Pro 
team shortly after his twenty-third 
birthday. 

Ever-improving Ditka caught 
fifty-nine in 1963 for 794 yards and 
eight touchdowns. 

But what Ditka does best is not 
roll up statistics. He beats down the 
opposition—in one way or another. 


THE BEARS 


His attitude is geared that way. “If 
I can’t beat a man,” says Mike, 
“then I’m not earning my money.” 

Mike has developed a few money- 
making techniques which haven't 
been too popular with the oppon- 
ents. For instance, he has an ex- 
cellent stiff-arm. “The best in pro 
football,” says coach George Halas. 
“And he knows how to use it, too, 
as well as any player I’ve seen.” 
Halas, we might note, has been 
around for four decades. Ditka en- 
joys the action. “I'd rather catch a 
ball in front of a man instead of be- 
hind him,” Mike once said. “I love 
to run with the ball. It gives me a 
challenge.” 

Ditka challenges many lineback- 
ers—a position he himself said 
needed a bigger man than a 220- 
pounder. The linebacker’s job is to 
keep Ditka from dashing downfield, 
which means a lot of physical argu- 
ments. Ditka battles back. He al- 
ways has. 

“I probably made a lot of enemies 
that first year,” says Mike. “I realize 
that. But on the field everybody is 
equal. If a guy belts me, I’m going 
to belt him. I don’t have to take any 
lip from anybody . . . As long as 
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they play it clean, I’ve got no com- 
plaints.” 

It was November 24 of last fall 
when Ditka finally got a chance to 
show his talents again to his old 
Pittsburgh fans. The Bears were up 
against the rugged Steelers in a game 
that held the key to the Western title 
for the Chicagoans and the Eastern 
title for the Steelers. Chicago was 
behind, 14-17, with 5142 minutes 
left in the final period. 

Mike was at his best. 

On the second down, Chicago 
was on its own 22-yard line and 
needed 36 yards for a first down, 
Wade sent Ditka down and out. 
Wade hurled the ball Mike’s way 
and the end dived for it on the 
Bear 45. He managed to stay on his 
feet and began to hack, elbow, 
shoulder and stiff-arm as the Steel- 
ers’ Glenn Glass, Clendon Thomas 
and Willie Daniels pursued him. 
Ditka fought off one after another 
as he struggled downfield. Finally 
Thomas caught him on the 15. 
Ditka, in his own words, “was on 
the verge of blacking out.” But the 
63-yard play, his longest of the sea- 
son, set up the win for Chicago. 
And winning is what Mike does best. 
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JOHNNY 


UNITAS: 
his 
points 
well 
made 


The rumor mongers in sports take 
a special interest in faulting a cham- 
pion. Maybe it’s cruelty, maybe it’s 
just wishful thinking. But whatever 
the motive, it strikes hard at a man 
who has enjoyed life at the head of 
the line. 

The 1962 season was that way 
for Johnny Unitas, a man they had 
called the “single most valuable 
player in professional football” in 
five preceding seasons. All Johnny 
heard in ’62, however, was: “Is he 
done?” 

What hurt most was that his list 
of critics included writers, profes- 
sional coaches and players, includ- 
ing some of his own teammates. 
They once formed the same group 
which heaped praise on him when 
there was no question about his 
ability. 

The hard part .about Johnny’s 
dilemma is that he’s basically a quiet 
man. And a non-talker can’t do 
much to silence the critics between 
December and September when 
there are no games; he has to make 
his points on the field. 

After the final returns of the 1963 
season were over, Johnny came out 
looking like his own particular ver- 
sion of a loudmouth. 

His answers to the critics were 
direct. For example: 

1) A National Football League 
record of 237 completions. It 
squelched the rumor that he 
couldn’t throw any more. 

2) A 57.8 pass-completion per- 
centage, his best ever. It silenced the 
Baltimore writers who had reported 
he couldn’t even hit the target in 
practice during 1962. 

3) His best effort ever rushing— 
224 yards in 47 carries, a 4.8 aver- 


age. The critics, who said Johnny 
couldn’t take the rough going since 
a bad beating by the rugged Chi- 
cago Bears a couple of years ago, 
had to look for another factor for 
John’s “decline.” 

4) His number of interceptions 
were more than cut in half, from 
twenty-three in °62 to twelve last 
fall. That gave him the lowest in- 
terception rate (2.9 per cent) in the 
National Football League. 

And down the stretch drive, the 
quarterback was possibly the best 
player in the league, guiding his 
team to five victories in six games 
by connecting on 63.8 per cent of 
his passes. So nix those reports that 
Unitas could not lead a team. 

Johnny reached his zenith of the 
past season in the January Pro Bowl 
game, as he was named the “Most 
Valuable Player” for the third time 
in his career. It was quite a’ turn- 
around from the previous game, 
when the quarterback himself asked 
why he was picked. 

No, Unitas is not ready to bow 
to anybody yet. 

In fact, he may go on to set some 
career records if he stays in the 
league for several more years, as is 
the tendency of the great throwers 
these days. He turned thirty-one in 
May and it is the thirties that 
proved to be the golden age for 
many recent passers of champion- 
ship caliber—e.g., Y. A. Tittle, 
Norm Van Brocklin. In eight years, 
Johnny’s professional log shows 
1,489 completions in 2,726 at- 
tempts (a 54.6 percentage) for 21, 
491 yards and 168 touchdowns. 
Barring injuries, he is well within 
range of some of Tittle’s all-time 
marks (1,971 completions, 202 


touchdowns) or those of Bobby 
Layne (26,768 yards gained on 
passes 3,700 attempts). Tittle may 
be around for a couple of more 
years but Unitas will play out his 
career with two advantages—the 
fourteen-game season, which Tittle 
and Layne didn’t always have, and 
the fact that Johnny throws more. 

It would be a credit to football to 
have Johnny go down in history as 
the greatest ever. He’s forever find- 
ing himself in the underdog role. 

Notre Dame refused him a 
scholarship when he came out of 
high school in the talent-saturated 
Pittsburgh area so he went to the 
University of Louisville, which 
served as a whipping post for big- 
time schools. Notre Dame had its 
reason, for Johnny was a mere |45- 
pounder. But he had a big frame 
and he knew he would put on 
weight so his determination never 
slipped. 

After starring at Louisville, which 
was pretty hard to do since teams 
like Tennessee would beat it 55-0, 
Johnny was drafted by the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers on the ninth round. 
But he never got a chance in that 
1955 summer camp and he subse- 
quently found himself hitch-hiking 
home before he drew a paycheck. 

That fall, Unitas continued to 
live football—at six dollars a game 
for the Bloomfield Rams, a Pitts- 
burgh area team that played on dirt- 
covered fields. Johnny kept insisting 
that he was headed back for the Na- 
tional Football League, a comment 
which made life with the Rams sort 
of fun for his teammates. Unitas 
wired Paul Brown of the Cleveland 
Browns for a trial but got turned 
down. Suddenly, the Baltimore 


Colts, who really didn’t feel they 
needed another quarterback, con- 
tacted Unitas anyway on the basis 
of the Steelers’ high regard for him 
in the draft. 

The Colts liked what they saw 
and considered the rookie a pos- 
sible No. Three quarterback for 
1956. Unitas had different plans. He 
worked his way up to No. Two, re- 
mained unshaken when the Chicago 
Bears plastered him 58-27 in his 
first start and turned out to be the 
rookie sensation of the last half of 
the season. 

After that came three years of 
All-Pro honors and two seasons in 
which he led the Colts to world 
titles. 

And then came 1962. 

A slumping team, a bad back, a 
swollen finger, a sprained left 
shoulder and a lack of confidence 
on the part of Coach Weeb Ewbank 
hampered Unitas’ effectiveness. For 
the first time in his career Johnny 
was booed. 

But Unitas still had his rooters 
at the end of the year—at least the 
ones who knew the business. Said 
one, Coach Bill McPeak of the 
Washington Redskins, as the 1962 
season ended: 

“Johnny looked to me every bit 
as good as ever. I have to rank him 
first in the league. A few have bet- 
ter arms at this stage (such as Norm 
Snead, Sonny Jurgensen, Billy Wade 
and Y. A. Tittle) but none combine 
his savvy, reflexes and great spirit 
as a competitor.” 

All Unitas could do was sit and 
wait. Then in 1963, under new 
coach Don Shula, he was given the 
reins and began to drive the Colts 
again. He won’t stop for a long time, 
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BENNIE McRAE 


Bennie McRae doesn’t quite typify the new breed 
of the Big Bad Bears of Chicago. 

First of all, Bennie isn’t big. He’s just under six feet 
tall, and only about 170 pounds, though the program 
lists him at 180. He plays a tough cornerback’s posi- 
tion, where they say you must be over six-feet tall and 
weigh 190 pounds. Second, Bennie hasn’t made it yet 
on any of the honor rolls in the NFL as his many team- 
mates—Bill George, Richie Petitibon, Joe Fortunato, 
Doug Atkins, Mike Ditka and Co.—have done. 

But there isn’t a coach in the game who wouldn’t 
hand a key cornerback position to the little two-year 
veteran who has awed everyone with his adaptability. 
McRae defended superbly last season in one-on-one 
battles against such brilliant flankerbacks as Frank 
Gifford, Bobby Mitchell, Terry Barr and Boyd Dowler. 

McRae’s rise has been phenomenal. 

Just three years ago he was a running halfback and 
an excellent high hurdler (fourth in the national AAU 
meet) at the University of Michigan. An All-Big Ten 
choice, he seemed too small for pro stardom. He also 
developed a rare muscle spasm during his junior year 
which threatened to take away his ability to walk. 

But Chicago has a marvelous scouting system, which 
rarely misses a prospect—especially in its own back- 
yard. The Bears took Bennie on the second round of 
the draft. 

In his first year, 1962, he was a relief man in the 
defensive backfield. Last fall, he beat out one of the 
best defenders in the business, J. C. Caroline. Bennie 
intercepted six passes, including a 44-yard return 
against Green Bay, and proved-to be the sure tackler 
predicted by the Bear scouts. A bright future lies 
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RICHIE PETITBON 


If one wonders how a team can win a world’s football 
championship on defense, as the Chicago Bears did last 
season, one need just look at the record of Richie 
Petitbon. 

Last year, the star safety man was all over the field, 
intercepting eight passes and picking up loose fumbles. 
Here’s how some of those steals helped the Bears win 
games: 

1) Pounced on a fumble by Jimmy Taylor to set up 
the field goal in the Bears’ opening-game 10-3 win 
over Green Bay. 

2) Against Detroit, in an important early season 
game, Richie returned an interception 66 yards for 
a touchdown. He also recovered a Nick Pietrosante 
fumble to set up another TD on the Lions’ 16-yard 
line. 

3) An interception led to an important touchdown 
in a game against San Francisco during the Bears’ 
stretch drive. 

All in all, Richie has intercepted twenty-four passes 
in five seasons with the Bears. That mark is a club 
record. His thefts have been returned for 496 yards and 
three touchdowns. The other scoring interceptions were 
a 101-yard runback against the Rams in 1961 and a 
33-yarder which beat the world-champion Colts in 
1959. 

Richie, a 205-pounder, is one of the surest tacklers 
on the Bears and in the league. Yet he came to the 
team in 1959 as a star quarterback for Tulane Uni- 
versity. He had led his Tulane team in just about every 
major department his senior year—passing, punt and 
kickoff returns, and second in rushing. But it was his 
interceptions—four of them—and his defense that stood 
out in the reports of Bear talent scouts. 


TERRY BARR 


If professional football teams ever adopted the two- 
platoon system, Terry Barr would still have no trouble 
being a star among the professional giants. 

He’s a do-everything back for the Detroit Lions and 
he does everything well. But the Lions learned in 1963 
what his true value was—and they’ve been throwing 
passes to him ever since. In 1963 he was at his best. 
Beset by injuries on and off last year, Terry caught 66 
passes for 1,086 yards and 13 touchdowns—one of the 
best Lion showings in years. 

Should Earl Morrall continue to be a hot quarter- 
back or should Milt Plum make a comeback, Terry 
could be even better in *64. 

The speedy Barr has been an all-purpose back all 
his life. It seems that he does things so well that a 
coach will put him into a position and leave him there 
—not thinking that he can get even better. 

Barr went to the University of Michigan as an all- 
state quarterback. But the coaches saw his running 
talents and turned him into a halfback, occasionally 
letting him throw a pass. 

It wasn’t until he reported for the East-West Shrine 
Game in late 1955 that he was made a pass receiver. 
He promptly set the field afire with eight catches. The 
Lions, however, made a defender out of Terry and 
within four years he had gained All-Pro stature. 

Desperately in need of some speed on their flank, 
the Lions gave Terry a chance to beat out Hopalong 
Cassady. Barr made the transition slowly in 1960. Once 
he became a proven success, injuries hampered his 
rise to stardom. 

But in 1963, nothing stopped him. 


JIM RINGO 


In Green Bay, where there are so many stars, Jim 
Ringo was not the center of attraction, He was just 
the center. 

But line up all the centers who play the game and 
you'll find Ringo, now a Philadelphia Eagle, at the top 
of the list. He’s been All-Pro so,many times his fans 
have quit counting. The 225-pounder has never missed 
a game since he joined the pros 10 years ago, though 
a center traditionally takes more punishment than any- 
one on the field. 

Ringo, a graduate of Syracuse, is a small man for 
his position, but takes his size in stride. Modestly, he 
admits, “The four-man line (by the defense) has kept 
me in pro football. If they still had the five-man line 
with a middle guard playing over my head, I'd prob- 
ably be doing something else. 1 couldn’t take the pound- 
ing.” 
The Packers had a standard joke that Jim came to 
them as a six-footer, weighing 250 pounds. Over the 
years, the story goes, he had been “pounded down” to 
a §-foot-8 180-pounder, 

Actually, though, it’s been Jim doing most of the 
pounding. He can make all the plays well—a rarity for 
a center, since he has such a variety of assignments. 
He centers on all the punts and kicks, provides excellent 
pass protection and pulls out well for running plays. 
Besides that, he’s a standout tactician who makes a 
point to know all of his linemates’ assignments. For 
the latter reason, he can quarterback the line play, 
making adjustments for the others as he sees fit. 

He was an offensive captain of the Packers before 
his recent trade to Philadelphia and he is sure to be a 
prominent coaching candidate upon his retirement. 
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JIM PARKER 


When the late President Kennedy suggested a fifty- 
mile hike for Americans a couple of years ago, mam- 
moth Jim Parker of the Baltimore Colts was one of the 
first to volunteer. 

It was a dream come true for defensive linerhen in 
the National Football League. They had wanted Big 
Jim to take a hike for years. The trouble was, fifty 
miles wasn’t enough and Jim came back just as strong 
as ever in 1963. 

Parker is perhaps the greatest interior lineman in 
the game today. And he ranks among the finest of 
all time. He’s both a master at guard and tackle. In 
fact, he made one major All-Pro team at guard and 
another at tackle in the same season two years ago. 

Jim weighs about 275 pounds and stands 6-foot-3. 
He will be thirty this year as he begins his eighth sea- 
son. 

Parker was one of those exceptional college linemen 
who was worth a No. One draft pick by a pro team. 
The former Ohio Stater had been a sensational college 
tackle and most experts felt the Colts wanted him for 
defense. But he spent his first season helping Johnny 
Unitas establish himself at quarterback. The next two 
years the Colts won world titles and no one has men- 
tioned defense to Jim since then. 


GINO MARCHETTI 


At 37, all-star defensive end Gino Marchetti enters 
his thirteenth year of professional football with this 
philosophy: “Age is what you make it.” 

The Baltimore Colt star adds that, “I don’t think 
any of us would still be playing if we didn’t think we 
still had it. I know I want to go out on top.” 

Marchetti probably won’t have to worry, because 
they have all but set aside a place for him in Pro Foot- 
ball’s Hall of Fame. All he has to do is quit, which is 
exactly what many of the players would like him to 
do. Some, in fact, beat him out the back door instead 
of waiting for him to retire. As Bobby Layne said upon 
his retirement, “He’s the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to a quarterback . . . I’m going to miss football, 
but, believe me, I’m not going to miss Marchetti.” 

The other quarterbacks are going to have to suffer 
for a while. Gino still is one of the quickest linemen in 
the league. And he’s still just as emotional, as he tears 
through the enemy line, as in the Battle of the Bulge 
when he gunned down thirty German soldiers in World 
War II. At 6-foot-4 and 245 pounds he’s just as tough 
and mean, too. 

Quarterback Jim Ninowski once accused Gino of 
“growling at me across the line,” though Marchetti 
denies the story profusely. 

Gino is now in the big money class (about $15,000 
a year), an assistant coach and owner of a successful 
chain of hamburger shops. But defensive end remains 
his favorite job. 


RON KRAMER 


During the training sessions of 1961, Vince Lom- 
bardi, coach of the Green Bay Packers, almost gave 
up on Ron Kramer. The coach revealed later that the 
one-time All-America end from Michigan, one of the 
greatest athletes from that school, had been “falling on 
his face and had become moody and sullen.” Lom- 
bardi, a tough disciplinarian, gave Kramer a “put out 
or get out” ultimatum. 

Now Lombardi says it scares him to think about 
how close he came to losing Kramer. 

Lombardi considers the giant “the best closed [tight] 
end in the business.” And adds, “Having Ron on the 
field is like being able to play twelve men.” 

Kramer is the outstanding end in the game when it 
comes to block. For his size he has good speed. And 
few players have hands which catch passes as well 
as he does. 

The 6-foot-3 Kramer has expanded to about 265 
pounds, far from the 225 he carried as an All-Big Ten 
center in the basketball and star high jumper. But he 
needs much of that weight because a tight end must 
have the blocking talents of an offensive tackle. 

And he’s mean enough to ward off anyone who 
would dare prevent him from going downfield for 
passes. Since the Lombardi crackdown, Kramer has 
caught 35, 37 and 32 passes in three seasons. 


YALE LARY 


Yale Lary is one of those natural players that every 
coach wants to have around. That’s why the Detroit 
Lions have never let him go since he joined the team 
in 1952. 

Lary is a great safetyman—All-Pro four times and 
a Pro Bowl choice nine times during his ten years in 
the National Football League. Until recent years, he 
was the best punt return man in the business. He’s still 
the leading punter in the National Football League. 
And he is a superb runner with the ball on fake punts. 

The 33-year-old Texan, a former member of his 
state’s legislature, intercepted only two passes last 
year after his great season in 1962 when he picked off 
eight. But Yale returned one of his *63 steals 21 yards 
for a‘touchdown. And his general work on defense re- 
mains as good as anyone’s. 

As a punter, Lary seems to get better. His 48.9-yard 
average last year not only led the league, but it was 
second on the all-time list to Sammy Baugh’s record 
51.4 average in 1940. Lary’s lifetime punting average 
is just a shade behind record holder Baugh’s and only 
three of his 436 boots have been blocked. One of his 
1963 kicks sailed 73 yards, his longest ever. 
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Norm Van Brocklin, coach of the Minnesota Vikings 
and a former championship quarterback, one day was 
playing that mythical old game of “If the NFL was to 
start all over again, and you were the coach with the 
first draft choice, who would you take?” For most 
people, the selectees would be narrowed down to a 
Jim Brown or a Paul Hornung, and then make up your 
mind if you could pick either of them over a great 
quarterback—a Johnny Unitas or a Y. A. Tittle. 

Like most second-guessers, we’d imagine that Van 
Brocklin would say a quarterback. 

Norm’s pick? Joe Schmidt, middle linebacker of the 
Detroit Lions. 

In explaining his choice, Van Brocklin said: “To 
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have a great defense, you must have a great linebacker 
and a great defensive leader. Schmidt is the master.” 

Joe Schmidt has been All-Pro eight times, a record 
of which no other linebacker in history can boast. 

His own coach, George Wilson, has said “that I 
have never seen anyone who has a better idea where 
the other team is going.” Wilson meant that Schmidt 
has instinct. But when Joe is on the field at Tiger Sta- 
dium in Detroit, everyone knows were the other team 
is going—nowhere! 

Though Schmidt doesn’t have the size—he’s just a 
stubby 6-foot, 220-pounder—of pro defensive stars, he 
has the savvy and aggressiveness matched by few who 
ever played the game. Yet he’s called a “mean but 
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clean” tackler by his opponents in the “mean but not- 
always clean” National Football League. Yet, even in 
fair play, Schmidt possesses a violence of action. 

So violent, that when Sam Huff was glamourized in 
a television documentary, “The Violent World of Sam 
Huff,” quarterback Bobby Layne, a Schmidt man, 
| gave a brilliant critique of the show. 

“It was great,” said Layne, who had teamed with 
Schmidt in championship days and also played against 
him, “but they should have hired Joe to play the lead 
role.” 

A lot of others agree. They also agree that if Schmidt 
, could have traded places with Huff and had gotten 
in front of a New York audience every week, Sam 
} would probably be unheard of. The only thing which 
has kept Schmidt off the All-Pro listings has been in- 
juries. But even then, he has played with his shoulder 
on the verge of being re-separated. 

Schmidt has earned a ‘“deadly-tackler” rating from 
his coach, Wilson. Another former Lion coach, Don 
Shula, told of a time when Schmidt slammed into John 
Crow, a heavier runner and one of the most powerful 
ones. “Joe hit Crow in a pre-season game so hard, so 
viciously, he just broke Crow’s ribs.” Another Schmidt 
tackle, on John Henry Johnson, earned a place among 
prize American photographs at the Brussels World’s 
Fair. 

Joe’s own favorite, however, was on Bobby Watkins, 
a former Bear halfback. 

Watkins shot up the middle and Joe met him low. 
Astronaut Watkins went flying, did a complete flip in 
the air, and landed on the ground pointing the other 
way. Yes, Schmidt has earned his reputation as the 


"  game’s “deadliest one-on-one tackler.” 


Yet there are two sides to Schmidt. He can smack 
a man down and then help him up. Somebody joked he 
will do that because he wants to get at him again! 

Johnny Unitas tells of the time in his rookie year 
) when he was cracked across the bridge of his nose and 
knocked dizzy in a game with the Lions, then con- 
sidered the meanest team in football. Unitas was out 
| for 10 seconds, then tried to walk. But he found him- 
_ self back-pedaling instead of moving forward, Schmidt 
| grabbed him and said, “Kneel down, kneel down.” One 
_ of the other Lions said, “Let the #¢&#% go,” but 
Schmidt persisted in helping him. 

“I thought it was quite a gesture,” recalled Unitas. 

Maybe Schmidt was recalling his own pro debut 
when he was certain he didn’t have a chance to make 
it. He almost didn’t attend training camp for Lion 
rookies after his -graduation from the University of 
Pittsburgh for fear that he was too small. 

He reported to the Lions, then the defending NFL 
champs, only to find himself bumping heads with the 
likes of 300-pound-plus Les Bingaman, an All-Pro. 
But Joe stuck around and picked off three of Bobby 
Layne’s passes in one scrimmage. He KO’d a veteran 
in practice, only to find the experienced hand patting 
him on the back for a good job. On other occasions 
Schmidt knocked himself out making tackles. 

Eventually, he made the team. And a lot of pros 
now wish he hadn’t. 
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In 1963, the football world found out a lot about 
Alex Karras. The most significant part of the discovery 
was that he is a lot more uncontrollable off a football 
field than on one. 

Few of the giant-sized men who play the game of 
professional football could believe that. For Karras’ 
brand of the game means “mean.” Lots of it. Just no- 
body seemed so hard to defend against than the 250- 
pound tackle. Only an official’s whistle could stop his 
rage once the other team put the ball into play. 

Then National Football League Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle blew the whistle on Karras (and Paul Horn- 
ung) for their involvement in football betting and Alex 
threatened to tear the world apart. Hurt and angered, 
Alex began to handle the problem as he would a 
quarterback on a rollout. He crashed straight ahead, 
not letting anybody get in his way. 

“How can he [Rozelle] suspend me?” roared Alex 
with the announcement. “He’ll have to suspend every- 
body.” It didn’t help his stature, at a time when Horn- 
ung was offering apologies and admitting guilt. 

Alex’ hopes to get back in the game, Rozelle made 
it clear, depended on his conduct. Yet Karras refused 
to give up his interest in a Detroit bar, where allegedly 
his gambling problems had begun. Karras’ reputation 
was tarnished further when the famed wrestler, Dick 
the Bruiser, came storming into the bar, looking for 
Alex. It took five policeman to haul the Bruiser out— 
and Alex shared the headlines but not the scuffle. 

The big tackle also told the league what he thought, 
when it was suggested that a $40,000-a-year wrestling 
contract would ruin his image. “Who is this guy Ro- 
zelle?,” he asked. “He takes away my livelihood and 
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now I can’t make a living in the bar business. And I 
shouldn’t wrestle because it’s bad for the image. Whose 
image? My hungry kids?” 

Karras stayed at the bar and suffered through a 
football season in 1963 that began to wear down his 
taut nerves. He dropped 20 pounds below his playing 
weight—more from worrying than his determined effort 
to stay in shape. He finally gave in, 

Less and less, the bar crowd could find their favorite 
bartender. By January of 1964, he left town complete- 
ly, returning to his in-laws’ home in Iowa. It was 
obvious Karras wanted to get away from the trouble- 
spot, and as much as he hated to give in, to make a 
good-conduct showing for Rozelle. 

“Everybody wanted me to be sorry, I guess,” said 
Alex, “and I am. And I’m tired of it. And I want to 
play football.” 

The strategy worked. He won his reinstatement. By 
the time Alex was cleared, he had almost mellowed 
completely. His first formal statement was: 

“It may have been the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me. Pro athletes get lulled into thinking that 
their careers last the rest of their lives. You don’t 
know how much you miss something until you have it 
taken away.” 

Karras, now 29, will be heading into his sixth pro 
campaign, most of which have been dotted with All- 
Pro honors. Still 10 pounds below playing weight, he 
intended to report to the rookie camp—as eager an 
attempt as one can make. 

The past forgotten, Lion coach George Wilson rates 
his for ’64 as “the best defensive tackle in the league— 
and the best pass rusher in a long time.” 
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EARL FAISON 


The best defensive lineman in the American Foot- 
ball League is young Earl Faison, an end who wasted no 
time establishing that reputation. 

Earl was the No. One draft choice of the San Diego 
Chargers in 1961, signed with the team, and won All- 
Pro honors that same season. He also was “Rookie of 
the Year.” In ’62, he was named to the second team 
All-AFL even though he missed more than half his 
team’s games because of a knee injury. In 63, he was 
on top of the All-Pro list again, as well as on top of 
most opposing AFL ball-carriers and quarterbacks. 

Big Earl is a 6-foot-5, 270-pounder from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Ironically, the native of Newport 
News, Virginia, is a cousin of Bennie McRae, the 
smallest player selected to our list of top professionals! 

Before the Chargers won the American Football 
League title last season, there had been a report that 
Faison would play out his San Diego option and join 
McRae’s Chicago Bear team. But the rumor ceased, | 
temporarily. 

It wouldn’t matter, though, what league he played 
in. Most experts figure him for all-star honors anytime, 
anywhere. He hasn’t missed yet. 


RON MIX 


The coaches at San Diego say that nothing will re- 
place their “Robot.” No, nothing—man or machine— 
will push Ron Mix out of a job on the Chargers’ line. 
He’s just too efficient. 

As defensive linemen come charging through, flying 
all over like broken springs and crunching opponents 
to the tune of stripped gears, Mix operates coolly like 
a veteran repairman. He patches up holes and makes 
life easy for the men he is protecting. 

He will play guard or tackle—he’s*been All-Ameri- 
can Football League at both positions—with expert 
techniques. He has been a member of the All-AFL 
team ever since the league made its debut in 1960. 

Ron is probably the finest offensive lineman in the 
AFL and surely could win All-Pro honors in the Na- 
tional Football League, too. The 6-foot-4, 250 pounder 
from Southern Cal prefers tackle to the guard position. 


DOUG ATKINS 


When Doug Atkins was a star on one of the great 
University of Tennessee teams in the early fifties, All- 
America glamour boy Hank Lauricella was in his room 
in the dormitory when the phone rang for him. Atkins 
answered it. “I'll take it m here,” said Lauricella. And 
Atkins gave it to him. After he first ripped the whole 
unit off the wall. 

Since those college days, when Atkins himself won 
All-America honors, he’s been tearing things apart— 
but now confines himself to ripping up opponents’ lines 
for the Chicago Bears. 

When the Bears won the world’s title last season, 
Atkins was a natural for the All-Pro team. It was the 
fourth straight time in the sixties that he was accorded 
the honors. 

He’s been tapped for the Pro Bowl all-star game 
seven straight times in his eleven seasons in the Na- 
tional Football League and a standout since he was 
drafted No. One by the Cleveland Browns in 1953. 

The defensive end stands a basketball-sized 6-foot-8 
and weighs 255, which makes him seem like a polar 
bear when he charges in on enemy quarterbacks. 

Like many of the toughest Bears (Joe Fortunato, 
Bill George, Fred Williams, Tom Bettis), the 34-year- 
old Atkins is aging. But not as fast as his opponents. 


LOU GROZA 


It has been quite some time since they nicknamed 
Lou Groza “The Toe.”*And some time may lapse be- 
fore they pass the name on to someone else. The mas- 
terful kicking ace just doesn’t want to quit. 

Groza was an original member of the first Cleveland 
Brown team in 1946 and he’s been going strong for 17 
years in all. He has led the team in scoring 11 times 
and once made points in 107 consecutive games. 

Lou became forty years old last January. When he 
first joined, the Browns after coming out of military 
service, he was used exclusively as a kicker. But coach 
Paul Brown made him an offensive tackle in 1948 and 
Lou held down that position, sometimes with All-Pro 
honors, until his retirement in 1960. Lou sat out the 
one season, then came back to the team as a kicker 
only. 

The comeback didn’t take long. He had a field goal 
of 51 yards against Pittsburgh, his third longest ever. 

Last season, Groza booted 40 extra points and made 
good on 15 of 23 field goal attempts for a total of 85 
points, sixth highest figure in the league. 

Mostly, though, he closed in on a milestone which 
he has thought about for years—1000 points in Na- 
tional Football League play. Lou, the highest scorer 
in league history already, needs 13 more points. 
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KEITH LINCOLN 


Unlike the original famous Lincoln, Keith has never 
built a log cabin. But out in San Diego, they think that 
their bruising fullback could knock one down—by 
smashing into it. 

For that matter, Charger fans believe that Keith 
Lincoln can do just about anything—most of which, 
with a football, he has already done. 

Just twenty-five years old, he’s the brightest star 
in the American Football League, on the basis of his 
performance last year. He may be both the best full- 
back and running halfback in the league. And someday, 
coach Sid Gillman predicts, he’ll be the best fullback 
in football. 

Keith has played all over for Gillman, doing a 
variety of jobs when needed. In his first two seasons, 
1961 and °62, the Chargers tried to find out where 
Keith fit in best. Hardly given a chance to get settled 
into one position, Keith still showed all-round bril- 
liance. He scored at least one touchdown (1) rushing, 
(2) passing, (3) returning punts, (4) returning kick- 
offs, and (5) pass receiving. In those two years, he 
had an 86-yard run from scrimmage, returned a kick- 
off 103 yards, caught a pass and ran it for 91 yards, 
returned a punt 57 yards and threw for touchdowns 
of 20 and 23 yards on his only completions! 

And in that time (midway through the 1962 season) 
he found himself sentenced to play defensive safety. 
Gillman later admitted, “That was the biggest mistake 
I ever made,” but Keith stayed there until Paul Lowe 
broke his forearm, Lincoln moved into Lowe’s halfback 
position and became a sensation—S574 yards on 117 
carries. 

But the Chargers, who suffered through a miserable 
season in ’62, couldn’t afford to keep Lowe out of the 
lineup for 63. Since he’s just 190 pounds and Lincoln’s 
210 at the start of the season, Keith was shifted to full- 
back. 

It was a Wise move. 

The one-time triple-threat halfback from Washington 
State (he was a 43.4-yard punter, too) averaged 6.4 
yards per carry on his 826 yards and ranked fourth in 
the league. 

Keith finished the season weighing 184 pounds. But 
it was a powerful 184. “He’s not as strong as Jim 
Taylor,” said Gillman, “but that day is coming.” 
Quarterback Tobin Rote cited runner, passer, pass- 
catcher, kick returner, defenseman Lincoln for another 
phase of the game—blocking. “He probably didn’t miss 
more than three all year,” exclaimed Rote. 

Lincoln capped his banner year with one of the most 
sensational performances in the league’s history. 
Against the Boston Patriots, in the title game, Keith 
had runs of 67, 56, 44, 11, 10, 8 and 8 yards. Al- 
together he rushed for 206 yards, caught five passes 
for 123 and passed for twenty-three more. 

And the irony of it all it that Keith doesn’t like to 
play fullback. “I’m not big enough,” he says. 

No one else says so, though. 


Mark our words—the football world has just begun 
to hear of Lance Alworth. 

The young star of the San Diego Chargers is prob- 
ably the best piece of property in the whole American 
Football League. And he only has two seasons of pro 
football experience behind him! 

All-AFL as a sophomore, Alworth undoubtedly has 
just begun to reach toward the heights predicted for 
him the first time he stepped into a uniform to play 
against the pros. Lance, an All-America at Arkansas 
and perhaps the best back in that school’s history, was 
the glamour boy of the College All-Stars in 1962. “He’d 
go out on every play as though he were running the 
50-yard dash,” reported the Stars’ assistant coach, 
Dante Lavelli. “We had to slow him! down. But he has 
speed and can catch. He should have a terrific future.” 
The head coach of the Stars, Otto Graham, was even 
more enthusiastic. ““Alworth is great,” said the former 
Cleveland Brown quarterback, “there’s just no better 
adjective to describe him.” 

Certainly, Lance had the speed and the moves. His 
size—180 pounds—was adequate; also motivation. 

Before he went to Arkansas, major-league baseball 
scouts offered him bonus contracts up to $50,000. He 
refused. The scouts kept after him. But he insisted on 
a football future. 

_ “Baseball was too hard mentally and physically, and 

football just seemed to come easier,” said the natural. 
“Besides, in pro football, it’s not like baseball. You 
can start at the top.” 


Lance certainly did. The number two draft choice 
of the San Diego Chargers, he signed with that team 
before he talked money with the San Francisco 49ers, 
who had picked him on the first round of the National 
Football League draft. 

The Chargers made a flanker out of the star running 
halfback and Lance worked in beautifully. His speed 
(9.6 in the hundred) was geared to quarterback Tobin 
Rote’s long passes. But injuries held him back and he 
missed ten games in 1962. Still, he averaged 22.6 yards 
on 10 catches and scored three touchdowns. He also 
added 17 more yards on his only rush of the season. 

Coach Sid Gillman had seen enough of Lance on 
the end of a pass play to know where he wanted his 
young prodigy to be in 1963. 

With Rote and Alworth starring, the Chargers 
bounced back from a 4-10-0 season to an AFL cham- 
pionship. 

Lance caught 61 passes for 1,206 yards and 11 
touchdowns. His catches averaged 19.7 yards, by far 
the best in the league. He also ranked fourth in punt 
returns. 

Mostly, though, he established himself as one of 
those guys who makes the clutch play. By the time 
the Chargers got into the championship game with 
Boston, there were more men guarding Lance than 
the depository at Fort Knox. For, like Fort Knox, his 
value is high, 
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You'll never get a poet to admit 
that “Y A. Tittle” and “NFL title” 
make any rhyming sense. And it’s 
getting so that a lot of football fans 
are saying that Tittle and title don’t 
go together either. 

Certainly, the words haven’t been 
merged yet—after two decades of 
trying with Louisiana State, the old 
Baltimore team of the All-America 
Conference, the San _ Francisco 
Forty-niners and the New York 
Giants. 

But Tittle, soon to be thirty-eight, 
isn’t through trying. 

The man seems to get better with 
each attempt. 

Unfortunately, the closer the man 
gets and fails, the more cries of 
“Choke-up!” seep through the 
stands. Surely, Tittle was the victim 
of five costly interceptions in last 
year’s title game with the Chicago 
Bears. Two of those steals led to the 
touchdowns which gave Chicago a 
14-10 victory that cold December 
day at Wrigley Field. 

But Y. A. put on a courageous at- 
tempt to rally the Giants. He had to 
come off the bench to do it, since 
he had been cut down by hard- 
charging Larry Morris in the first 
half of the game. Throwing with his 
knee on the verge of buckling, Tittle 
braved the weather and the Bears 
for most of the second half. 

To justify Tittle’s position as a 
great quarterback, despite all the 
setbacks he has suffered, one can 
only imagine himself putting his 
career in danger as Y. A. did that 


day. Quite easily, he could have 
stayed on the bench and any team 
doctor would have stood solidly be- 
hind him. 

A choke-up doesn’t come back 
for more. He is not hurt by defeat as 
Y. A. was. 

Perhaps no one shouldered the 
blame for the New Yorkers’ failure 
as did the balding quarterback. “I 
was firmly convinced we were going 
to win the championship,” he told 
a reporter later. “There was no 
doubt in my mind.” Then, philo- 
sophically, he added, “Regardless of 
what anyone says about the coldness 
of athletes—that we play only for 
the money—I was tremendously let 
down. Not only for myself and my 
teammates, but for all the people 
who were supporting us so strongly 
... 1 felt I had personally let down 
millions of people because I have 
to go back to myself and say that 
two key interceptions . . . led to our 
defeat.” 

The 1963 championship game 
was harder for Y. A. to shake off 
than any other defeat—and there 
have been many. He said himself it 
took two weeks before he was a 
normal person again. 

To see the true Tittle.of 63, how- 
ever, one must go back beyond 
that championship game. His sixty 
per cent completion rate, his thirty- 
six touchdown passes, his 8.57 yards 
per attempt were much better than 
any passer in the league. And had 
he not missed an early season game 
because of injuries, he might have 


led the NFL in virtually every pass- 
ing department. 

The players judged him for the 
thirteen regular season games, not 
the one title game misfire, when they 
selected Y. A. and Jimmy Brown 
as co-winners of the league’s Most 
Valuable Player honor. It was Y. 
A.’s second in a row. 

Yes, Tittle is a winning player in 
players’ own minds. “So much a 
winner,” Hugh McElhenny, a team- 
mate once said, “that he plays to 
win in everything he does.” Mc- 
Elhenny went on to describe Tittle 
aggressively pegging his points on a 
cribbage board. 

Frank Gifford, another Giant, has 
‘described the quarterback’s enthusi- 
asm and talent as that of “a high 
school kid with a Univac brain and 
a great passing arm.” 

Tittle has a special love for the 
game and maintains he’s not just a 
“Sunday football player.’ He shows 
his interest for winning by excitedly 
taking his helmet off and crashing it 
onto the field. He means business, 
but each time he does it, he exposes 
the baldest head in football. His 
philosophy about it is this: “The 
great pros I’ve seen are disturbed by 
a blunder, even in a practice session. 
Throwing my helmet, I guess, is my 
way of expressing myself . . . Every 
play is important to me.” 

Tittle’s brilliance has been ex- 
pressed, too, along with his woes. It 
is expressed best in the record book, 
especially in recent years. Because 
of the ups and downs of some great 


quarterbacks and the retirements of 
others in recent years, Tittle has 
been awarded the throne. 

It’s quite an honor to follow in 
footsteps engraved by Otto Graham, 
Bobby Layne, Norm Van Brocklin 
and Johnny Unitas. But Y. A. has 
added a couple of steps of ‘his own— 
by breaking most of the: league’s 
major passing records. 

Since coming to the Giants in 
1961, Y. A. has tossed for seven- 
teen, thirty-three and thirty-six 
touchdowns in his three seasons. He 
has thrown 202 scoring strikes in 
the National Football League during 
his fourteen seasons of campaigning 
and tossed for an additional thirty 
more in the old All-America Con- 
ference. 

Always a great passer, the native 
of Marshall, Texas, played varsity 
ball as a freshman at LSU and beat 
Tulane single-handedly with fifteen 
completions in seventeen attempts. 

But fate never seemed to be with 
him in important games. His first 
pro team, the old Baltimore Colts, 
bowed in a divisional playoff though 
Y. A. had earned Rookie of the 
Year honors, After he became the 
Forty-niner quarterback, his passes 
just weren’t good enough to spur 
the team to a title. When San Fran- 
cisco did get close and fail—in a 
1957 divisional playoff game—the 
fans turned their anger on Tittle. 

“It’s foolish for me to say I didn’t 
hear the boos that day,” says Tittle 
now. “I will say this: the boos didn’t 
bother me after a while, but they 
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sure didn’t help.” After that, Y. A.’s 
love affair with San Francisco mel- 
lowed and so did his efficiency, In- 
stead of being a 2000-yards-a-year 
passer, his totals slipped to 1,467 
and 1,331 and finally, in 1960, to 
694. That latter season he was hurt 
and the Forty-niners turned to John 
Brodie and a wild shotgun offense. 
The team began to win and Tittle’s 
usefulness was limited, since he 
wasn't a runner, 

So Tittle was traded. He was 
hesitant at first about leaving his 
family for four months a year. But 
he changed his mind when he 
figured the Giants as champions. 

Brought to New York to play be- 
hind Charley Conerly, Y. A. lost 
little time winning the No. One job— 
and driving the Giants to a divi- 
sional title. But the °61 champs were 
humiliated by the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. The Giants won their division 
again in °62 but also got another 
whipping by the Packers. In ’63, Y. 
A.’s greatest season, he took an aging 
and oft-injured team into the title 
game after a harrowing chase by 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and St. Louis. 
It was his greatest triumph. 

An even bigger challenge faces 
Tittle in 1964 as the Giants rebuild 
for another drive. He’s still the 
driver.. But he’s a man who has 
found his share of success in foot- 
ball and has paved the way, fi- 
nancially, for a sound future. 

He clings to the game because it’s 
still fun. And because he still wants 
to prove a point—that he can win. 
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JIM TAYLOR 
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The man who best symbolizes the success of the 
Green Bay Packers is their little bulldozing fullback, 
Jim Taylor. 

A 215-pounder all wound up in isometric exercises 
and desire, Taylor is a small version of what the ideal 
fullback is supposed to be. He fights, kicks, butts and 
pounds his way to glory when he has the ball and he 
does it all over again when he blocks for a teammate. 

He has been best defined as a “man truly possessed 
by the game of football.” Few men have hungered 
more for a touchdown. 

One of Taylor’s biggest rivals, Sam Huff, has even 
taken the stand to applaud the bruiser from Louisiana. 

“He’s like a bull in an open field,” Huff said after 
his former team, the New York Giants, took a licking 
from Green Bay. “He'll run 15 yards out of his way 
to run over you. He’s a real tough nut. When he first 
came up, he had the same problems as other rookies— 
he went down too easy. But that’s sure changed. Why, 
he'll keep tugging, chugging and running and he keeps 
on running when you are on his back. Andy Robus- 
telli has told me Taylor is the only guy who’ll hurt you 
just by running by you. They don’t make them any 
tougher.” 

Huff knows from experience. He had such a run-in 


with Taylor in the 1962 National Football League 
championship game that it turned out to be a post- 
season controversy. 

Taylor had made some remarks about Hufl’s piling 
on that game. Some criticisms of Taylor came back. 
Said Dick Modzelewski, a Giant: “Believe me, Taylor 
was doing some work of his own, scratching and 
biting. I’ve been in this game ten years but this was 
the first time I’ve ever been bit. Taylor got me good, 
on the forearm.” 

Paul Hornung of the Packers says his teammate is 
at his best “when he gets worked up.” Which is most 
of the time. 

Anyone ‘of Taylor’s size these days must get worked 
up to head into the middle of NFL lines and come out 
with a record of 5,599 yards rushing in six years. Jim 
has been over 1000 yards in each of the past four years 
an accomplishment exceeded only by Jim Brown. In 
addition, Taylor has scored 66 touchdowns. 

Taylor is self-made dynamite—a determined guy 
who overcame a humble background, shyness and the 
doubts of even some of his teammates to make it big. 
His iron-like build is the product of heavy emphasis on 
weight training in his home town, Baton Rouge. The 
rest of him is just desire. 


ABE WOODSON 


Running back kicks behind the blocking of the San 
Francisco Forty-niners is not the most inviting way to 
spend a Sunday afternoon. But safetyman Abe Wood- 
son makes the best of it. 

In fact, he does a better job of it than anyone in the 
game. 

Last fall he ran three kickoffs back for touchdowns, 
including a sensational 103-yarder against the Minne- 
sota Vikings. But much of his heroics are given little 
space in the newspapers, for the Forty-niners seldom 
win these days. His 103-yard return, for instance, got 
only a few lines; the Vikings won the game. 

Abe led the league again with his kickoff returns. 
His average for 29 of them was 32.2-yards-per-try. 
The season before, he averaged 31.3 yards and set a 
record with 1,157 yards. 

Woodson generally is listed high among the league’s 
punt-return men, too. 

In addition, he does manage to get his name in the 
paper for defense, being an occasional All-Pro choice. 

Small for the pros at S5-foot-11 and 185 pounds, he 
tackles sure and hard. And if he misses his man on 
the first try, he has the speed to catch him en route 
to the goal line. 

Once he gets hold of a ball, football fans get their 
chance to see one of the game’s most elusive runners. 
Woodson likes to dash up the middle with punts, kick- 
offs or interceptions and try to wiggle and weave his 
way to the opponents’ end zone. 

Unlike most star collegians who are relegated to the 
defensive backfield, Abe enjoys his job. 

“I like that open field running . . . punts, kickoffs 
and pass interceptions,’ he says. “I like room to 
maneuver. And maneuverability is a lot more impor- 
tant than speed. Actually, I prefer the open field runs 
to those from the scrimmage. I guess it’s because I 
dislike being required to think when I run.” 

Abe says once a man gets into the open field “it’s 
purely instinct.” 

He was ‘an outstanding runner at Illinois in his 
college days, a halfback fast enough to have beaten the 
Big Ten field in the hurdles, too. But he has had little 
chance to utilize his talent on offense. He fumbled 
away his only trial. 

He wants that chance again. 

“IT do believe,” he says, “that offense presents'a chal- 
lenge lacking in defense. I feel I'll miss something in 
pro football if I’m never a part of the offense.” 

But a man who can score a couple of touchdowns 
a year, set up some others with runbacks and prevent 


any would-be scores by opponents is a big enough | 


threat in the specialist's game. 
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ART POWELL 


Pi 


The best spread end in football may be an American 
Football Leaguer who wasn’t allowed to play the posi- 
tion in the National Football League. He’s Art Powell, 
who’s coming into his own with the Oakland Raiders. 

Art had an excellent college record at San Diego 
Junior College, where he was a JC All-America, and 
at San Jose State where he led the nation’s receivers 
in 1956. He also starred in Canada in °57 after drop- 
ping out of San Jose. 

But he couldn’t convince the Philadelphia Eagles 
of his worth when he joined that team in 1959. The 
Eagles insisted he remain at safety and limit his heroics 
to carrying back kickoffs. 

Powell knew better. When he became a free agent 
in 1960, he moved on again. This time, he joined the 
New York Titans of the fledging American Football 
League with a guarantee that he would have a chance 
to play his favorite position. 

With the Titans, he never did have an established 
quarterback nor was he free of leg injuries. But for 
three years he had a remarkable record, catching 69, 
71 and 64 passes and averaging over 1000 yards a 
season for his receptions. 

But the 27-year-old is a traveling man so he played 
out his option with the disorganized New York fran- 
chise and moved back to California. His first season 
with Oakland proved to be the best of his career—73 
catches, 1,304 yards and 16 touchdowns. To top it off, 
he caught the winning pass in the AFL’s all-star game. 
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ROGER BROWN 


Professional football’s biggest player, Roger Brown, 
has a habit of making molehills out of mountains. He’s 
been around the National Football League for just four 
seasons, but he has leveled enough of the giants to have 
earned All-Pro honors twice. 

Roger, a star defensive tackle for the Detroit Lions, 
is extremely quick for a 300-plus (and probably more 
plus) lineman. He holds his own in sprints and likes 
to remind people that he started his college career at 
Maryland State as a fullback. 

Twice he has dashed through the line to nail quar- 
terbacks—Bart Starr and Johnny Unitas—for safeties 
and he is superb at defensing the running game. When 
he forms part of a roadblock triangle with tackle Alex 
Karras and middle-linebacker Joe Schmidt, the Lion 
middle is impossible to pierce. 

Roger really became known to the public when he 
feasted off the Green Bay Packers on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1962. The Packers were built up as an invincible 
team that fall as they met the Lions on national tele- 
vision. Brown ripped them apart. When the season was 
over, One major poll ranked him the “Lineman of the 
Wedron 

The 27-year-old, a fourth-round choice in the 1960 
draft, should be around for several more seasons. 
Maybe long enough to earn a place in the Hall of 
Fame. 


It’s natural to depict an old man as senile, living in 
the past, set in his ways. And until last football season, 
George Halas of the Chicago Bears had acquired that 
type of reputation as he edged toward fifty years of 
professional football. 

The little coach, who has been with the National 
Football League since its beginning, had some sur- 
prises for his fellow workers. Yes, the old man—he’s 
sixty-nine now—keeps up with the times. In 1962, he 
instituted several offensive and defensive changes in the 
Bears’ system and in the lineup and he came out look- 
ing like a genius. 

Halas had quit coaching in the fifties but came back 
in *58 when he felt he could still contribute to the 
Bear’s success. ““When I sat in the stands,” he said of 
his temporary retirement, “I felt coaching methods in 
pro football were changing, and I developed some new 
ideas. | wanted to try out those ideas.” 

It took George a few years to get the right talent and 
to revamp his system. By 1962 it was obvious the 
Bears were on their way back, They finished third in 
the West with a 9-5-0 record. 

But no one expected any team to upend the Green 
Bay Packers last fall. 

Halas’ new defense worked wonders in 1963. 

In an early-season game, the Bears beat Green Bay, 


10-3, and shutting out the Packers in the touchdown 
department is no easy feat. 

Chicago carried a 9-1 record into the second game 
with Green Bay, which was 8-2 at the time. Like an 
eager rookie coach on the neighborhood sandlot team, 
Halas instituted his ‘““War Plan” for that game. 

Halas’ notebook contained a sheet of paper across 
which he had written: “Our war plan against the 
Packers.” It read like this: 

“It is simple and will do the job. Control the ball 
with runs and short passes. Use some counter plays 
against their keys. Draw them in tight and let them 
have one or two long ones. Smother the champions’ 
offense. That’s a big job.” 

It sounded a little juvenile to sportswriters after the 
Chicagoans whipped Green Bay, 26-7. But Halas 
works with the enthusiasm of a youngster. He was the 
same way after the championship game as his eager 
Bears outlasted the New York Giants in the cold at 
Wrigley Field in Chicago. “We beat the hell out of 
them,” Halas told the press. “We brought the cham- 
pionship back to the people of Chicago.” 

Yes, Halas taught a thing or two to those young 
forty- and fifty-year-old whippersnappers who threat- 
ened his reign. The only thing old-fashioned about him 
is the victories. 
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196G4 PEO FOOTBALL SIL 


A true culprit in the minds of 13 other National 
Football League teams in 1964 should be Paul 
Hornung, who will lead Green Bay back to the 
World’s Championship. And the San Diego Chargers 
must only stay together physically to make a run- 
away in the American Football League. 

That’s the consensus of WHO’S WHO IN FOOT- 
BALL magazine’s experts. 

Here’s how it will work in the National Football 
League: 


Hornung will rejoin his old mates after a forced 
leave-of-absence for his part in the betting scandal. 
His running, kicking and clutch play should be more 
valuable to the team than it was in 1962—a year 
the Packers won it all with Hornung injured much 
of the time. Paul’s option-play passes will take 
the pressure off Bart Starr somewhat. 

The Packers have it all—the best offense in 
football and a defense which is second only to the 
Bears. 


PREV LE Ww 


As it was without Hornung in '63, the Packers 
put together the league’s finest offense. Sure, the 
New York Giants scored more points, but the Pack- 
ers played in a division known for defense and still 
rolled up nearly 400 points. Hornung’s short passes 
and line bucks and blocking for Jim Taylor will give 
the Packers a marked improvement. And it just 
takes a little to make the championship class from 
an 11-2-1 record as the Pack had last year. Green 
Bay is loaded with stars, most of whom are still at 
their peaks: Tom Moore, Ron Kramer, Jerry Kramer, 
Henry Jordan, Dan Currie, Herb Adderley, Willie 
Davis, Lee Caffey, Boyd Dowler, Forrest Gregg, Fuzzy 
Thurston, and Willie Wood are just a few besides 
Hornung, Taylor, and Starr. Together they are a 
cohesive unit, unlikely to be bumped off because 
of careless mistakes. 

Chicago will be tough again, though. But defen- 
sive teams need a lot of luck to go all the way. 
The Bears desperately crave more offense, despite 
the presence of Bill Wade, Mike Ditka and Ronnie 
Bull. But the Bears are still young—and dan- 
gerous. 

The Detroit Lions, with Alex Karras back on their 
brilliant offensive line, and the Baltimore Colts, 
with the unstoppable Johnny Unitas fit again, are 
challengers. Especially if the Lions can get some 
steady quarterbacking from Milt Plum or Earl Mor- 
rall and if the Colts’ aging process does not hurt. 

Any of the four Western powers—Green Bay, Chi- 
cago, Detroit or Baltimore—could probably fare well 
in a title game against the best in the East. 

The East doesn’t seem to be able to bear the 
weather—or weather the Bear, as it was last year. 
And the situation might be worse this fall with a 
possible slump by the East’s lone powerhouse, the 
New York Giants. In the midst of a rebuilding pro- 
gram, the Giants may have hurt themselves as a 
unit at present. But Coach Allie Sherman certainly 
strengthened himself for the future, too, by ridding 
himself of some great-but-old players. 

Even the Giants’ remaining stars— Y. A. Tittle, 
Frank Gifford, Alex Webster—will find it harder than 
ever picking up their own feet. 

In addition to pulling together a lot of new play- 
ers, Sherman faces the usual scheduling problem, 
brought about by the New York Yankees’ usual fall 
tie-up of the Stadium for the World Series. 

lf there were a clearcut challenger in the East, 
we'd pick it as a solid favorite. Instead, we'll have 
to pick the Cleveland Browns as just a narrow 
choice over the Giants. The Browns made a game 
try last year. With quarterback Frank Ryan and re- 
markable Gary Collins giving some pass-catch sup- 
port to Jim Brown's running, the Browns will do it. 

Charley Johnson, another up-and-coming quarter- 
back, could lead the St. Louis Cards to an uprising 
—if he gets some solid support from runner John 
Crow. 


Green Bay in the NFL 


and San Diego in the AFL 


look stronger than ever 


Pittsburgh made a brave bid last year, but may 
have been playing over its head. The Dallas Cow- 
boys will be helped by pass-catcher Buddy Dial, but 
he can’t play defense and that’s what the Dallas 
club needs. 

In summation, we figure the East standings to 
be in this order at the end of the season; 

. Cleveland 
New York 

St. Louis 

. Pittsburgh 
Dallas 

. Washington 

. Philadelphia 
In the West, the order will be: 
Green Bay 
Chicago 
Detroit 

. Baltimore 

. Minnesota 

. Los Angeles 

. San Francisco 

Except for San Diego, the American League is 
grab-bag. 

But the Chargers should pull away even further 
if quarterback Tobin Rote holds up. With Lance 
Alworth, Keith Lincoln and Paul Lowe,-Rote is in 
a dream backfield. The offensive line is good enough 
to support this potent aggregation and the defénsive 
is better than average. 

Oakland, a surprise team last year, was unfor- 
tunate in that it had to play in the Western Division 
with San Diego. There’s no relief in sight again 
and even the Raiders must fear a comeback by the 
Kansas City Chiefs. The other Western team, Den- 
ver, is out of the picture. Thus, the order in the 
West is: 

1. San Diego 

2. Oakland 

3. Kansas City 

4, Denver 

In the East, the hodge-podge is quite confusing. 
Boston didn’t look too good in winning the East 
last year and was horrible in the championship (San 
Diego 51, Boston 10). At Buffalo, the Bills just can’t 
seem to pull their young talent into a workable 
unit. Houston has talent, too, it seems, but injuries 
and some dissension has hurt. Before last year, the 
Oilers had won the title in the East three straight 
times. The New York Jets have a brand new stadium 
(Shea) but probably too many brand new players, 
too. However, the Jets do have a championship 
coach in Weeb Ewbank, who did a creditable job 
last year. 
order, our wild guess is: 

. Houston 
. New York 
. Buffalo 
4. Boston 
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Pro football’s newcomers EEE Peo 


continue to keep owners 
over a barrel 
—a money barrel, that is. 


But some of the yearlings 
deserve everything they get 


“Four on the floor and five in the trunk!” That’s the 
theme for today’s professional rookies—more money, 
more cars, more fame. 

The quotation above was the proposal college senior 
Bob Brown of Nebraska made when the Philadelphia 
Eagles began to talk contract with him. 

The big All-America guard, a 270-pounder with all 
the talent it takes, calmly told Eagle officials: A sports 
car with four gears and five thousand dollars in the 
trunk, Brash? Certainly. Did he get it? Certainly. 

With two leagues tugging at the same prospects, and 
with television money to back them up, the rookies 
never had it any better. They set their price high—and 
get it. 

Even the linemen, such as Brown and Scott Apple- 
ton of Texas, are receiving what they demand. Just a 
few years ago, an All-Pro line star couldn’t get for a 
salary what today’s rookies receive as bonuses. 

When the war between the National Football League 
and the American League began a few years ago, the 
AFL took an early lead. Maybe it was because the AFL 
stunned the NFL with its big money. Maybe it was 
because the collegians wanted a chance for quick star- 
dom, 

Whatever the reason, the NFL is back on top, sign- 
ing virtually all its leading 1964 prospects. 

But some outstanding ones got away. One, Pete Beat- 
hard, was the number one choice of both the Detroit 
Lions and the Kansas City Chiefs. The Southern Cal 
quarterback picked Kansas City—and money. Another 
big loss for the NFL was Scott Appleton, traded by the 
Dallas Cowboys to the Pittsburgh Steelers. The giant 
All-America tackle chose Houston, money, a chance 
to stay in his home state and a possible championship 
team. The third big break for the AFL came when Don 


Trull, the Baylor quarterback, picked Houston over ° 


the Baltimore Colts. 

The NEL, in swinging the trend of potential players 
back its way, found itself in its best shape since the 
battle began. Twelve of 14 No. 1 NFL choices picked 
the senior league. And, more important, the league’s 
four weak clubs—Minnesota, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco—did an especially good job 
of collecting autographs on their contracts. 

The National Football League’s promising new- 
comers are plentiful and talented. Some of them—like 
end Dave Parks and George Mira of San Francisco, 
Brown of Philadelphia and Paul Martha of Pittsburgh— 
could become stars right away. 

Here’s a rundown of the teams’ leading signers: 


THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

San Francisco: Dave Parks,Texas Tech end, who 
was the first player chosen in the NFL draft. Also, 
George Mira, Miami quarterback, who surprisingly 
wasn’t taken until the second round. 

Philadelphia: Bob Brown, a can't-miss tackle, and 
Jack Concannon, a Boston College passer who may 
be a real surprise. 

Washington: Halfback Charley Taylor of Arizona 
State; and a good defender, lowa’s Paul Krause. 

Dallas: Got an established star by giving up 
draftee Appleton for veteran Buddy Dial in a deal 
with Pittsburgh. And the Cowboys also lassoed Mel 
Renfro, Oregon halfback; Perry Lee Dunn, Missis- 
sippi quarterback-fullback; and Billy Lothridge, 
Georgia Tech quarterback. 

Detroit: Lost its leading draftees to the AFL. The 
best picks to sign were Hardin-Simmons fullback 
Pat Batten and lowa linebacker Wally Hilgenberg. 

Minnesota: Carl Eller, All-America tackle from the 
University of Minnesota, and Hal Bedsole, a star 
end from Southern Cal who slumped in 1963, were 
the leading signees but the team also got almost 
everyone it went after. 

Los Angeles: Bill Munson, Utah State quarter- 
back, its first choice. 

Baltimore: Signed Indiana’s Marv Woodson, a 
halfback, and Arizona State's Tony Lorick, another 
running back. The Colts signed Lorick after he put 
his name on an Oakland contract. 

St. Louis: Ken Kortas, of Louisville, and Her- 
schel Turner, of Kentucky—two star tackles. 

Pittsburgh: Paul Martha, All-America halfback 
from Pitt, and Jim Kelly, who won All-America 
honors as an end at Notre Dame. 

Cleveland: Paul Warfield, Ohio State halfback, 
and Bill Truax, Louisiana State end. 

New York: Joe Don Looney, the halfback who was 
dropped from the Oklahoma squad, but a tough 
runner who may be the big halfback the Giants have 
been seeking. He’s a 220-pounder. His dad, Don 
Looney, is a former All-Pro star. 

Green Bay: Lloyd Voss, Nebraska tackle; Tommy 
Crutcher, TCU fullback; and Dennis Claridge, Neb- 
raska quarterback. All could make the Packers, as 
good as the team is. 

Chicago: The Bears’ scouting system, reputedly 
football’s best, chose Dick Evey, Tennessee lineman, 
and Billy Martin, Georgia Tech end, as its leading 
choices and signed them both. 


ROOKIE PROSPECTS 


THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


New York: Took its number one choice, all-pur- 
pose player Matt Snell of Ohio State, away from the 
NFL but lost Sherman Lewis, Michigan State’s All- 
America halfback, to the Canadian League. Also got 
Mike Taliferro, Illinois’ Rose Bowl quarterback, a 
1962 choice. 

Denver: Michigan State end Matt Snorton, a num- 
ber two choice of the Detroit Lions. 

Kansas City: Pete Beathard, of Southern Cal, a 
promising quarterback; Preacher Pilot, New Mexico 
State halfback who led the nation’s rushers for two 
years; and Joe Auer, Georgia Tech halfback. 

Boston: Jon Morris, Holy Cross center, and J. D. 
Garrett, Grambling halfback. 

Buffalo: John Simmons, the Tulsa end who led 


the nation’s pass-catchers in 1962, and Penn State 
tackle Harrison Rosdahl. 

Houston: The most successful AFL team in sign- 
ing name and quality players. The Oilers got Apple- 
ton; Baylor tackle Bobby Crenshaw; Appleton’s team- 
mate, Staley Faulkner, another tackle; and Don 
Trull, Baylor quarterback. The latter choice may 
have been Houston’s best. Weeb Ewbank originally 
drafted Trull when he was at Baltimore two years 
ago. Now the New York Jet coach, Ewbank says, 
“Trull is the best prospect in the draft from either 
of the last two years.” 

Oakland: Signed eight of its top ten—with 
Miami’s Dan Connors, a tackle, the best candidate. 

San Diego: The Chargers are not hurting for 
talent but they did get Ken Dill, a Mississippi center 
with All-America credentials. 


Bob Brown Joe Don Looney 
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SCORING TD PAT FG Total 
Cappelletti/Bos. Op F-35622 eS 
Powell /Oak. 16> 0 [OCS 26 
Blair/SD On 440 v7. 495 
Gilchrist/Buf. ia Gi Oy ee4 
Mingo/Den. Oy 0a 164 565 
RUSHING Att. Yds. Ave. 
Daniels/Oak. 214." LO98s = bil 
Lowe/SD 177. 40L0:- 5.7 
Gilchrist/Buf- 232. ~ “979, 142 
Lincoln/SD 128 826.64 
Garron/Bos. 179 750° 4.1 
PASSING Att. Com. Int. Yds. TD Pct. 
Rote/SD 287 APO 17 -2510'202592 
Flores/Oak 2AT AAS) 13) 2101 20'.457 
Kemp/Buf. 384 194 20 2914 13.505 
Blanda/Ho. 423 224 25 3003 24 .529 
Dawson/KC 352 290 19 2334 26 .539 
PASS RECEIVING Not. =¥ds 1D 
Taylor/Den. 7S: ALO! , 10 
Powell /Oak. 73 130k a6 
Turner/NY PA ot OOfme” (6 
B. Miller/Buf. 69 860 3 
Bufford/KC 68; 824. “9 


INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS —1963 


INTERCEPTIONS 
F. Glick/Ho. 
Morrow/Oak. 
Harris/SD 
Suci/Bos. 
Banfield/Ho. 
KICKOFF RETURNS 
Jancik/Ho. 
Grayson/KC 
Lincoln/SD 
Mitchell/Den. 
Christy/NY 


PUNTING 
Fraser/Den. 

J. Wilson/KC 
Norton/Ho. 
Johnson/NY 
Mercer/Oak. 
PUNT RETURNS 
Jancik/Ho. 
Gibson/Oak. 
Rutkowski/ Buf. 
Alworth/SD 
Mitchell/Den. 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
SCORING TD PAT FG 
Chandler/NY Ol S27 
Martin/Balt. Our 32: 24 
Michaels/ Pitt. 0:32:21 
J. Kramer/GB 0 43 16 
Brown/Cle. TS OF a) 
RUSHING Att. Yds. 
Brown/Cle. 291 1863 
Taylor/GB 248 1018 
Brown/Phil. 192 841 
Johnson/Pitt. 186 773 
Mason/Minn. 166 763 
PASSING Att. Com. Int. Yds. TD Pct. 
Tittle/NY 367 221 14 3145362602 
Unitas/Balt. 410 237 12 3481 20 
Morrall/Det. 328 174 14 2621 24. 
Ryan/Cle. 256. 135. 13° 2026:25. 
Johnson/SL 4234222. 21 3280123 
PASS RECEIVING No. Yds. 
Conrad/SL 73 967 
Mitchell/Wash. 69 1436 
Barr/Det. 66 1086 
Shofner/ NY 64 1181 
Dial /Pitt. 60 1295 
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INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS —1963 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Lynch/NY 
Taylor/Chi. 
Fischer/SL 
Petibon/Chi. 
Thomas/ Pitt. 


KICKOFF RETURNS 


Woodson/SF 

Ballman/Pitt. 
Adderley/GB 

Shannon/LA 

Brown/Phil. 


PUNTING 
Larry/Det. 
Green/Chi. 
Villanueva/LA 
Davis/SF 
Chandler/NY 
PUNT RETURNS 
James/Wash. 
Watkins/ Det. 
Dove/NY 
Butler/Minn. 
J. Morris/Chi. 


No. 


9 
9 
8 
8 
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Yds.-Ret. TD 
251 3 
172 1 
169 @) 
161 1 
122 0 
No. Ave. 1D 
29: #32:2 3 
Pe” Shoh 1 
20 29.9 1 
28 29.4 1 
33% 622:6 1 
No. Ave, 
35 48.9 
64 46.5 
81 45.4 
73 45.4 
59 44.9 
No. Ave. TD 
16°. AS 10 
32 25 1 
17, TRG." FO 
ALX ghOi5 1 
16: “LO YeRd 
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1963 PROFESSIONAL ALL-STAR TEAMS 


(Selected by United Press International) 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


—Offense— 
Tight End—Fred Arbanas, Chiefs 
Tackle—Ron Mix, Chargers 
Tackle—Stew Barber, Bills 
Guard—Billy Neighbors, Patriots 
Guard—Billy Shaw, Bills 
Center—Jim Otto, Raiders 
Quarterback—Tobin Rote, Chargers 
Running Back—Keith Lincoln, Chargers 
Running Back—Clem Daniels, Raiders 
Pass Catcher—Lance Alworth, Chargers 
Pass Catcher—Art Powell, Raiders 

—Defense— 
End—Earl Faison, Chargers 
End—Larry Eisenhauer, Patriots 
Tackle—Tom Sestak, Bills 
Tackle—Houston Antwine, Patriots 
Linebacker—Archie Matsos, Raiders 
Linebacker—Larry Grantham, Jets 
Linebacker—E. J. Holub, Chiefs 
Halfback—Fred Williamson, Raiders 
Halfback—Tony Banfield, Oilers 
Safety—Fred Glick, Oilers 
Safety—Tom Morrow, Raiders 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
—Offense— 
Tight End—Mike Ditka, Bears 
Tackle—Forrest Gregg, Packers 
Tackle—Rosey Brown, Giants 
Guard—Jerry Kramer, Packers 
Guard—Ken Gray, Cardinals 
Center—Jim Ringo, Packers 
Quarterback—yY. A. Tittle, Giants 
Running Back—Jim Brown, Browns 
Running Back—Tommy Mason, Vikings 
Pass Catcher—Del Shofner, Giants 
Pass Catcher—Bobby Conrad, Cardinals 
—Defense— 
End—Doug Atkins, Bears 
End—Jim Katcavage, Giants 
Tackle—Henry Jordan, Packers 
Tackle—Roger Brown, Lions 
Linebacker—Bill George, Bears 
Linebacker—Joe Fortunato, Bears 
Linebacker—Bill Forester, Packers 
Halfback—Dick Lynch, Giants 
Halfback—Dick Lane, Lions 
Safety—Richie Petitbon, Bears 
Safety—Larry Wilson, Cards 


It should be a banner year 

for college football this fall. 

Great passers, fine runners 

saturate most of the major 

conferences across the land. 
In these days when professional 


= artery 25. BEsT. football has virtually taken over 


as the No. One spectator sport in 
. . the United States, the college 
game is still holding its ground. 
Over 20,000,000 students, 
alumni and fans watch the Ameri- 
can college football teams each 
_ fall—a figure even out of reach 
for the two professional leagues 
together, Millions more watch the 
weekly proceedings and bowl 
* games on national television. 
It was college football that 
+ fostered the game and it was col- 
lege football that made famous 
, the term “ALL-AMERICA.” On 
| the following pages are the young 
men who will play a part in keep- 
ing up the high standard of 
* college football in 1964—the 
*~ twenty-five best football players 
» in the land. They were selected 
by the editors of WHO’S WHO 
IN FOOTBALL after recommen- 
| dations by their college coaches 
» and athletic publicity directors. 
They were chosen not by position 
(you may notice we list four 
*~ quarterbacks and six fullbacks) 
but rather for their individual 
merit. We did not choose them 
regionally as is the staid fault 
with many All-America selectors, 
who like to spread the glory 
around; in fact, three schools 
(Illinois, Washington and Okla- 
** homa) each placed two men on 
\ the list and the Big Eight Con- 
ference alone furnished four 
_ running backs. 
Obviously, the true test for our 
' twenty-five top players won't 
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~ 2 "One of villas football's most impressive performa 


in Lawrence Elki tching. His 70 aes ; 
aie GR NGA A inaction rhcord aber, , 8 come until the season begins. But 
‘he snags one of those passes against TCUsThe Baylor | £ | we are certain our Allstate will 
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pressure 
Is on 
Staubach 


No one has ever won the Heisman Trophy, symbolic 
of the outstanding player of the year, twice during his 
college career. Three juniors have tried—Doc Blan- 
chard of Army, Doak Walker of SMU and Vic Jano- 
wicz of Ohio State—but they were overshadowed or 
hampered by injuries when they made their second 
bids. 

Now comes Roger Staubach, the first quarterback 
to try. In the words of his own coach, Wayne Hardin, 
the Naval Academy senior already is “the greatest foot- 
ball player in history.” That should be enough! 

Quarterback-of-the-year in a year of quarterbacks, 
winner of virtually every honor for which he was eli- 
gible, a record breaker in college statistics. 

With every honor, the pressure mounts. 

The question is: can Staubach rise to the occasion? 
The answer is complex. 

First, Staubach certainly is not the type of athlete 
who makes his own problems by letting past glories 
seep into that area above your shoulders where you 
store football plays. A religious young man, he is one of 
the most dedicated players Navy ever had. Not once in 
two years as a star was he ever remotely accused of 
putting his own interests ahead of his team’s. It 
shouldn't start now. 

' Second, Staubach has the talent to meet the chal- 


lenge. His forte has been his consistency in the past 
two years. As a sophomore, he completed 68.4 percent 
of his 98 passes, for 966 yards, Last year, he broke the 
NCAA record (he would have in ’62 but he didn’t 
have enough passes to qualify) with a 66.4 average. His 
aerials were worth 1,474 yards and went for seven 
touchdowns. But Roger is also remarkable as a jitter- 
bugging runner—and had 418 yards on the ground 
last year to prove it. His passes sometimes wobble but 
they always head in the right direction with speed. He 
seems like he is about to be smeared head-on during 
his rushes but he generally manages to break away. 

Third, Staubach’s 193 pounds, spread over a 6-foot- 
2-inch frame, seem like enough poundage to help him 
escape injury. 

And Staubach has the support of other coaches who 
have seen him play. For some samples: 

Michigan’s Bump Elliott says he can’t remember 
when he saw a better player than the frisky quarter- 
back who completed 14 out of 16 and gained 307 
yards rushing and passing against his Wolverines. 
SMU’s Hayden Fry left no doubts Roger was the best 
around last year, even though Fry’s team upset Navy. 
Tom Nugent of Maryland, who had a pretty good 
quarterback himself in Dick Shiner, referred to Roger 
as “truly the greatest quarterback of them all.” 


It was one of those years, as Staubach accounted 
for over a mile in yardage and led his team to a No. 
2 ranking in the country. 

But 1964 may not be the same. 

For one thing, the goal of every team on Navy’s 
schedule is to cut down Staubach to size—if that can be 
done. Whether it can or can’t doesn’t matter, for every 
team will gather the steam up to believe it. Everybody 
likes to stop a superstar. 

In some ways, it seems as if Staubach was cooling 
down—or rather, being cooled down—near the end of 
the 1963 season. He gained 1,171 yards in the first 
half of the season, and 721 yards in the second. In the 
last four games of the regular season, he never com- 
pleted more than nine passes a game. 

The 1964 season will present another obstacle be- 
cause Navy’s schedule is considerably tougher. Weak 
West Virginia and Virginia Military are off the slate, 
tough Georgia Tech and Penn State have been added. 
Some teams—like Michigan, Army and possibly Duke 
—seem much improved. The Middies must play most 
of their toughies away, including Pitt, which is still 
bitter over last year’s defeat. 

In games themselves, Roger will be matched against 
some fine quarterbacks—Craig Morton of California, 
Fred Mazurek of Pitt, Scotty Glacken of Duke and 


Bob Timberlake of Michigan. All should have their 
teammates fired up to have them help “show up Stau- 
bach.” 

Fortunately, Staubach has most of the supporting 
cast of 1963 intact. Skip Orr—Roger’s favorite target— 
and fullback Pat Donnelly return, as do most of the 
line. But Roger will suffer for lack of experienced 
ends. 

The minuses against Staubach’s name have yet to 
outbalance the pluses. That’s why the Cincinnati Kid 


has gotten as far as he has already. A Heisman Trophy 


is a mark of perfection—more than the average person 
can realize. 

And the factor that may help him repeat the glories 
of *63 is improvement. It seems impossible that Stau- 
bach can get better, but Coach Wayne Hardin believes 
he has. 

“Roger appears headed for an even better season in 
64 than in 63 when he won every major college foot- 
ball award,” says Hardin. “He has an additional year’s 
experience under his belt. His mechanics have im- 
proved tremendously over the past two seasons and, 
if it’s possible, so has his passing.” 

Which means that Hardin thinks that Navy will add 
another chapter to its best seller. And they'll call that 
chapter “How Roger Staubach beat the pressure.” 
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IN ACTION 
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Coach Pete Elliott made a few eyes blink a couple 
of years ago when he said he had a freshman ballplayer 
who would win the Heisman Trophy as a senior. Since 
Elliott was coming off an all-losing season, there were 
those who thought the coach was just looking around 
for something to say—and went overboard. 

Elliott's favorite subject at that time, center Dick 
Butkus, may make the coach look like a prophet before 
the °64 season is completed. For °64, you see, is the 
senior year for Butkus, a linebacker supreme. 

Butkus has done quite a good job of piling up the 
honors to date though Elliott’s heights seem quite high. 
As a sophomore, Dick earned second-team All-Big 
Ten honors. Then, last fall, he was on everybody’s All- 
America team and was the superstar of Illinois’ Rose 
Bowl champions. Big Ten coaches named him the 
league’s Most Valuable Player. He also began narrow- 
ing in on Elliott’s Heisman prediction by finishing sixth 
in the annual poll which was won by another junior, 
Navy’s Roger Staubach. 

Whether Butkus can win the trophy is debatable. In 


the past three decades, only two linemen (Yale’s Larry 
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Kelley and Notre Dame’s Leon Hart) have copped it 
—and both of them were ends. 
Elliott is too busy to push the issue. Instead, he is 


* 
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predicting bigger things for his protege. Said Elliott as 
the 1963 season got under way: “Before Dick is 
through, he’ll be the greatest linebacker anybody ever 
saw!” 

Butkus doesn’t talk about his coach’s predictions. 
But he’s doing something about them. On the field, 
that is. 

His savage tackles were the talk of the Big Ten in 
1963. According to Elliott, he also was in on some 
crushing tackles in practice, too, because “he scrim- 
mages as hard as he plays. His instinct is uncanny and 
he always is where the ball is.” 

Dick’s helmet is studded with the painted stars that 
Elliott awards for interceptions. 

He played at 235 pounds last fall and the 6-foot-3 
Chicagoan may come out of his corner weighing a lot 
more in 64. He hunts down tough construction jobs 
in the summer like he seeks out enemy backs in the 
fall. His hobby, goal, occupation, future, and thoughts 
revolve around football—and he makes no bones about 
it. He told sportswriters in New York last winter that 
he’s in school to become a better football player as 
much as he’s there for an education. 

He was a high school standout and didn’t care where 
he went to college. “But Illinois wanted me,” he says, 


“and that was that. As I say, I, want to play football.” 

Though he lets Elliott do most of his talking, others 
began to get into the act last fall. The “others” were 
opposing coaches and pro scouts. Here are some of the 
choice comments: 

Woody Hayes, Ohio State coach: “Is Butkus good? 
You bet, He’s great!” 

Jack Mollenkopf, Purdue coach: “He may be the 
best linebacker I’ve ever seen in college—fantastic on 
defense. He does all right blocking on offense, too.” 

Bump Elliott, Michigan coach: “Our game plan was 
to run at their tackles . . . and AWAY from Dick 
Butkus.” 

Jim Lee Howell, New York Giants scout: “When 
Butkus hits a man, he knocks the headgear off.” 

Don Shroyer, St. Louis Cardinals assistant: “He’s 
the best linebacker in college today . . . by far the 
best.” 

And, finally, Murray Warmath, Minnesota coach: 
‘“‘He’s a cinch to be the No. One pro draft choice when 
he’s eligible.” 

With those credentials in Butkus’ portfolio, maybe 
the Heisman committee ought to reorganize its selec- 
tion system. And let Pete Elliott make all the choices 
by himself. 
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Down Oklahoma way, they have had some great 
football players in the past two decades. Fullback Jim 
Grisham, the newest of them, fits in well. 

The Sooners have had better runners than Jim, they 
have had better blockers, they have had better line- 
backers, they have had bigger backs, they have had 
faster backs—but there are very few Oklahoma sup- 
porters who will admit that they have had a finer all- 
around back. 

He’s such a complete back, he’s amazing. 

Last year’s consensus All-America fullback, Jim 
seems like the logical opponent to challenge Navy’s 
Roger Staubach for the Heisman Trophy. 

Jim’s credentials are solid. Though Oklahoma has 
been blessed with some great runners in past years, 
Grisham has pounded out 711 and 861 yards in his 
first two years and appears to be on his way toward 
breaking the school record. He needs just 548 more 
yards to put him ahead of the class that includes Billy 
Vessels, Tommy McDonald, Leon Heath, Buck Mc- 
Phail, and Clendon Thomas. 

He may just be the finest blocking back in the nation 
and has won honors twice on the national “All-Block- 
ers” team. 

As a linebacker, he has had no superior in the Big 
Eight Conference and earned this comment from a 
University of Missouri scout: “Grisham doesn’t tackle 
*em, he gores ‘em!”’ 

The Sooner coaches themselves admit that they can’t 
decide what Grisham does best. But in 1964, a year 
when virtual free substitution will be in effect again, 
you can be assured that Jim will get the ball for more 
than his share of the time. Oklahoma is gunning for 
a national championship and one of the best ways to 
get there is with a man who can average 5.6 yards 
every time he carries the ball. 

Grisham, a quiet, married student from Olney, 
Texas, has been the Sooners’ clutch player for the past 
two years. Last year, he pulled out victories several 


times. In the opener, he led a comeback against Clem- 
son by dashing 28 yards for a touchdown. Kansas 
grabbed a lead against Oklahoma but Jim set up two 
touchdowns in the second half. lowa State led the 
Sooners, 14-0, but Jim scored the tying touchdown and 
leveled the Cyclone All-America back Tom Vaughn so 
many times that Vaughn just averaged 1.9 yards. Okla- 
homa won the game. Grisham was the leading rusher 
against defending national champ Southern Cal (with 
86 yards) and averaged 8.2 yards per carry against 
Texas’ marvelous line. 

As a finale for departing coach Bud Wilkinson, Jim 
gained a school-record 218 yards and scored four 
touchdowns to lead a come-from-behind victory over 
Oklahoma State. 

Jim had such a good year that one team, Big Eight 
champ Nebraska, selected. him to its all-opponent team, 
even though he missed most of that game! 

With Jim in the offensive lineup full-time Oklahoma 
has lost just one game (to Texas). He began his career 
as a linebacker and it lasted for three games. In those 
three, which came at the beginning of his sophomore 
year, he gained only about 100 yards as a part-time 
runner, Coach Bud Wilkinson had been going with Joe 
Don Looney at the fullback position that year. But 
the team lost twice and Wilkinson needed some offen- 
sive punch. He moved Looney to halfback and gave 
Grisham the job. 

Before the year was over, Grisham was outgaining 
whole opposing teams with his rushing. Coach Bear 
Bryant exclaimed after the Orange Bowl: “We haven’t 
seen as hard a runner as him here at Alabama!” 

Jim was just a 204-pounder then. Over the summer, 
he pushed his weight up to 215 and told the coaches 
he wanted to play both offense and defense—Any- 
where there’s contact.” 

Bud Wilkinson explained it when he said, “We 
played him on defense whenever we were in a critical 
situation.” Which is just when Jim shines best. 
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The defensemen who accomplish 
the unlikely prospect of bowling 
over All-America guard Rick Red- 
man this fall should find themselves 
even more discouraged with their 
next assignment. For they probably 
will meet up with a healthy Junior 
Coffey carrying the football. 

It’s quite a dilemma that the 
University of Washington has in 
store for its opponents. 

Redman made just about every- 
one’s All-America team last year as 
a junior and has been All-Coast for 
both of his varsity seasons. He’s a 
gutty 220-pounder who played out 
the ’63 season with a pinched nerve 
in his right shoulder without letting 
it hamper his efficiency. He’s sure 
to be in the thick of the battle for 
Lineman of the Year honors with 
Illinois’ Dick Butkus, Tennessee’s 
Steve DeLong and Oklahoma’s 
Ralph Neely. Washington hasn’t had 
a football hero like Rick since the 
early fifties when Don Heinrich and 
Hugh McElhenny were at their 
peaks. 

Coffey, meanwhile, is one of the 
greatest power runners in the 
school’s history. He might have 
gotten in on some of the All-Amer- 
ica honors himself last fall if it hadn’t 
been for a broken foot that kept him 
out of the first four games. He, too, 
was All-Coast as a sophomore, gain- 
ing 5.9 yards per try, and was ac- 
corded the honors again last fall 
despite the slow start. The 210- 
pounder was responsible for getting 
Washington into the Rose Bowl. 

Thus it should be a sad year for 
Husky opponents. 

If the opposition does cut down 
both Redman and Coffey when they 
are on offense, the prospects con- 
tinue to be dim—for Redman and 
Coffey are superb linebackers, too. 

Actually, defense is Redman’s 
forte. He gets in on twelve to fifteen 


tackles a game from his middle-line- 
backer position and is a flawless 
follower of the play. He calls, Wash- 
ington’s defensive signals. Being a 
former fullback, he has good speed. 
He’s a fine punter, too—averaging 
36.8 last fall. 

Unlike Redman, Coffey is not a 
Washington native. But the state is 
about ready to adopt the Texan. The 
team had a 7-1-2 record in 1962, 
when Junior made his debut as one 
of the best young backs in the 
country. Junior resembled a fullback 
version of Ernie Davis that season, 
the way he burst forth with his bull- 
like thrusts. But his pre-season in- 
jury, a small bone fracture in his 
right foot, put him out of commis- 
sion at the start of 1963. 

With Coffey sidelined, the Husky 
attack sputtered. First the team lost 
to the Air Force Academy, then 
dropped subsequent close games to 
Pitt and Iowa, The team got by 
Oregon State easily but had trouble 
with weak Stanford, winning 19-11, 
as Junior played briefly. 

In the fifth game, Junior made his 
real return. Against dangerous Ore- 
gon, an old-time rival, Coffey pro- 
vided the momentum the Huskies 
had sought. He carried the ball 
thirty times for 110 yards and two 
touchdowns, including the winning 
tally ‘late in the game.’ Washington 
won, 26-19. His comeback breathed 
new life into the Huskies. The fol- 
lowing week they upset Southern 
Cal, 22-7, and found themselves a 
Rose Bowl contender. Junior was 
the star in victories over California 
and Washington State. 

But all along, Coffey’s recurring 
foot trouble kept him from going 
full speed. The word is out that he 
is now fully recovered, 

So it should be full-speed ahead 
again, a la 1962, for Redman, 
Coffey and Washington. 
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To say that a young National Football League 
quarterback will be All-Pro some day is quite a com- 
pliment. To say that a college junior will be the All- 
Pro quarterback some day is exasperating. 

But last year, pass-master Craig Morton of Califor- 
nia got the ultimate assessment from, of all people, a 
coach from the Bears’ biggest rival. 

“This may sound a trifle wild,” said Stanford as- 
sistant, Bill Walsh, who serves as a scout, “but it’s my 
opinion that three years from now [1966], Morton 
will be All-Pro. Barring injury, he’ll someday be spoken 
of in the same tone of awe as quarterbacks Luckman, 
Van Brocklin, Tittle and Albert.” 

Craig Morton is a big, strong (6-foot-4, 215-pound- 
er) thrower who has hurled scoring passes as far as 
60 yards in the air. He threw for 14 touchdowns last 
year, as a junior, which was better than any of the 
big-name quarterbacks—Staubach, Mira, or Trull. Even 
for a mediocre Cal team (4 wins, 5 losses, 1 tie), he 
connected on 49 percent of his 207 passes. His com- 
pletions averaged almost 15 yards. 

In his 15-game career, shortened by injuries as a 
sophomore, he has tossed for 23 touchdowns. Craig 
threw for five against San Jose State in one game last 
fall. In 1963, he threw touchdown passes against every 
team on the schedule, except Illinois. 

The praise flowed his way. His own coach, Marv 
Levy, said he “was the best passer under pressure, col- 
lege or pro, that I’ve ever seen. Great courage, great 
ability.” Jim Owens, Washington’s mastermind, re- 
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ported, “Morton drives everyone nuts out there—in- 
cluding us on the sidelines.” Stanford’s boss, John Ral- 
ston, added, “We should all get behind Morton as a 
candidate for the Heisman Trophy. I can’t say enough 
about him. I’ve never seen anyone with his ability to 
concentrate on receivers even when he is going down. 
Fine running quarterback, too.” 

Morton will be under new management this fall 
when Ray Willsey takes over as coach at California. 
But you can be sure he'll build his attack around the 
“All-Coast” quarterback. Morton could be better than 
ever with a veteran club that returns 33 of its 38 letter- 
men. 

But even a good team at California cannot match 
the drawing power that a single star of Morton’s stature 
does. He’s the most spectacular star at that school 
since Les Richter passed through the halls and backed 
up the line in 1951. 

What is Craig’s true value to Cal football? 

Let’s jump back to 1962 when he was a young 
teenage sophomore making his debut. In his first game, 
Craig connected on 20 of 28 attempts for 274 yards 
and three touchdowns against a ranked Penn State 
team, The Penn State coach, Rip Engle, called the per- 
formance, “The greatest I’ve ever seen by a sophomore 
quarterback,” (It had been a late start for Craig, be- 
cause of a knee injury which had required surgery.) 
The next week the crowd, which was expected to be 
30,000, reached over the 50,000 figure. All because 
of one man. 


Tom Myers, the superb passer for the Northwestern 
Wildcats, is a quarterback with the right arm and the 
wrong conference. 

In his two years with the Wildcats, his passing has 
been as brilliant as any mans who ever tossed a football 
in the Big Ten. Strong, accurate aerials. Versatile at 
hitting different receivers. Adept enough to run with 
the ball if needed. 

But Myers, an All-America in 1962 as a sophomore, 
couldn’t even wangle All-Big Ten honors out of the 
sportswriters last year. 

Myers, you see, is a victim of the old axiom: “Pass- 
ing teams don’t win the Big Ten title.” 

Still, the Troy; Ohio, native may establish some Big 
Ten career records in the coming season that may take 
years to break. He’s that good—he has been and will 
be. And, certainly, no matter what “All” honors—if 
any—are accorded him this fall, professional scouts 
have a special interest in passers who can do so well 
under the pressure that the Big Ten provides. 

Already, Tom has passed for 2,935 yards on 207 
completions in two years. His percentage of comple- 
tions is a remarkable .554. Though his 1963 record 
was slightly off his °62 mark, he still threw for 1,398 
yards on 93 successes in 179 tries, 

He holds virtually all of the Northwestern season and 
career records already, wiping out most of those held 
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TOM MYER 


by Otto Graham, and he set a National Collegiate 
record with 15 consecutive completions. 

Always a great passer, he hurled an almost unbe- 
lievable 73 touchdown passes during his high school 
career. 

Myers, obviously, will be a marked man in the Big 
Ten this fall. But he’s got good size—6-foot tall and 
190 pounds, And he’s not scared to roll out on the op- 
tion play. Last year, his runs against powerful Ohio 
State led to a 17-8 Northwestern upset, and knocked 
the Buckeyes out of a Big Ten title and a Rose Bowl 
trip. 

The new Northwestern coach, Alex Agase, plans to 
make as much use as possible out of Tom in his final 
year. 

“I’m a believer in defensive football,” says Agase, 
“and I also think it’s important that we strengthen our 
running game. But the key to our hopes in ’64 is still 
in Myers’ passing. Tom is great, and it’s only natural 
that our attack be built around his throwing again.” 

Myers not only lost his coach last year (when Ara 
Parseghian took the Notre Dame job), but he also 
lost most of his receivers. But Tom has an uncanny 
knack of spreading out the glory when he passes. He 
hit 19 different players during his sophomore year and 
17 different receivers in 1963, including an interior 
lineman on a tackle-eligible play. 
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' GALE SAYERS 


The University of Kansas’ star halfback isn’t one to 
say that he thinks on his feet when he’s carrying a 
football. Instead, he indicates that he thinks with his 
feet. 

His legs have carried him over 2,000 yards on rush- 
ing plays during the past two seasons and his seven 
yards a try average is about as good as you can find 
any more. The Jayhawk senior, everybody’s All- 
America halfback in 1963, is well on his way to estab- 
lishing the greatest rushing record in Big Eight history. 

How does he do it? 

“When I carry the ball,” he admits, “there isn’t any 
plan running through my mind. When I come to a 
tackler, I don’t think, ‘Now fake this way or the other.’ 
My feet just go. I just do it. I really don’t know how. 
Where my feet go, I go. 

“No, I don’t try to look over the field when I break 
the line of scrimmage. I just try to run straight ahead 
until I come to a tackler. It’s the same as pass receiv- 
ing.” 

Twice a Big Eight sensation, the 195-pound back 
has left a lot of opponents in his footsteps. Not just 
trying to be like him—but to catch him. 
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TOM NOWATZKE 


In the not-so-star-studded history of Indiana football, 
few Hoosiers have had such a remarkable season as did 
Tom Nowatzke last fall. 

The all-purpose fullback was the first Indiana player 
in modern history to lead the Big Ten in rushing, al- 
though the Hoosiers finished last in the conference and 
just eighth in offense. 

Tom, now a 222-pound senior, rushed for 756 yards 
in nine games and had big days against Purdue (124 
yards), Oregon State (134) and Minnesota (140). He 
established all sorts of Indiana season records: 

1) Most yards rushing 

2) Most points (58) 

3) Most field goals (5) 

He kicked a 42-yard field goal and ran back an in- 
terception 52 yards. He also did his share of lineback- 
ing on defense as he averaged 52 minutes per game for 
the season. 

No wonder his coach, Phil Dickens, commented: 
“Tom is the finest fullback in the country. He does it 
all—great runner, fine pass receiver, great blocker. 
He’s the complete football player.” 

Other coaches and experts thought so, too. He was 
a solid All-Big Ten choice. 


TOM VAUGHN 


Iowa State has spent a lot of time at the bottom of 
the Big Eight standings but has contributed several out- 
standing football players to the conference’s honor 
rolls. Its most recent star—Tom Vaughn—may be the 
best. 

At least, coach Clay Stapleton was thinking in those 
terms when he reported: “Tom is the most complete 
football player I have ever coached. A top defensive 
player and a great one on offense. He has averaged 
better than 53 minutes a game for the past two years, a 
real throwback to the old fashioned 60-minute 
player.” 

Vaughn shines best on offense. 

As a sophomore, he gained 597 yards and 5.7-yards 
per carry—a much better mark than All-America Dave 
Hoppman. Last year, with Hoppman gone, Vaughn 
improved to 795 yards though his average slipped to 
4.2. He scored nine touchdowns for the second year in 
a row. The Football Writers of America selected him 
for their 1963 All-America team. 

Though he doesn’t have the size of many modern 
fullbacks at 5-foot-11 and 203 pounds, he has the 
drive and agility combination possessed by few. 

The 21-year-old boasted a tremendous high school 
record at Troy, Ohio, where he teamed with Tom 
Myers and broke the running records established by 
former Ohio State All-America Bob Ferguson. This 
year Vaughn is taking aim at some college records. 


PAT CRAIN 


Of the 14 backs selected to WHO’S WHO IN 
FOOTBALL’s all-star lineup, Pat Crain is the lone 
choice picked on the basis of his defensive heroics. 

The “Through Train” from Clemson is a much 
better-than-average fullback, piling up 513 yards on his 
rushes last year. But he is at his best stalking would-be 
pass receivers of the opposing teant. So good, that the 
Chicago Bears made Pat their No. Two draft choice 
last fall—even though he was just a junior at the time. 

As a cornerback on defense, Crain stymied some of 
the nation’s best receivers. He held North Carolina’s 
Bob Lacey to four catches for 35 yards, which was 
hardly a niche in the end’s season totals of 48 catches 
and 533 yards. In a match with speedy Darryl Hill of 
Maryland, Crain was ordered to protect against the 
long bombs. Hill caught 10 passes, but none over 12 
yards nor instrumental in a scoring drive. 

Crain plays the best receivers one-on-one. He 
handles them brilliantly despite his large size. The full- 
back is 6-foot-2 and 222 pounds. 

Offensively, Crain is a Class A blocker and a good 
enough runner to have won All-Atlantic Coast honors 
last season. The Latrobe, Pennsylvania native has led 
his team, the conference leader, in rushing for two 
straight seasons. 


When the football season began last fall at Southern 
Cal, there wasn’t much publicity space left for a soph- 
omore once you went down the Trojans’ list of stars. 
The famed “B Boys” who had led the team to a na- 
tional title in 1962 were back to monopolize the 
laurels. 

Hal Bedsole, All-America end; Pete Beathard, the 
Rose Bowl hero; Damon Bame, the pint-size but spec- 
tacular, All-Coast linebacker; and Willie Brown, the 
breakaway back with an all-star rating. All seniors who 
had starred on an unbeaten team in 1962. All were 
considered for All-America honors for 1963. 

But before the season was over, a few defeats 
knocked the B’s from their illustrious nest and a young 
G-man ran away with the cheers. 

The newcomer was Mike Garrett, just a rookie then, 
but emerging with such an explosion that he already 
is on his way to becoming one of the greatest backs in 
Southern Cal’s history. 

Garrett, a hometown boy who had been Los An- 
geles’ prep athlete of the year, was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to Southern Cal fans. He’d been injured during 
most of his freshman season. And because he was 
small—5-foot-8 and 180 pounds—there was some 
question whether he could be put into the same back- 
field with “Willie the Wisp” Brown, another little man 
at 170 pounds. 

Garrett, however, had different ideas. 

He showed well in practice and earned a chance to 
prove himself in games. After Southern Cal lost its 
opener to Oklahoma, Mike began to fit into the plans 
more than ever. He started to look like a power run- 
ner and that’s just what the Trojans needed. 

The compact little back made his big breakthrough 
against Michigan State. He got away for a 24-yard 


MIKE GARRETT: 


touchdown run, shaking off a half-dozen Spartans en 
route to the end zone. Later in the game, he sprinted 
52 more yards on a run from scrimmage to set up the 
Trojan comeback, All in all, he gained 118 yards in 
10 attempts. Southern Cal won the game and Mike 
won his spurs. 

Coach John McKay looked over the game films and 
was stunned when he saw the rerun of Mike’s 24-yard 
score. 

“There is no way this run can be made,” the coach 
said. “But Mike makes it.” 

Garrett continued to star all year, averaging 6.6 
yards for his rushes. His rushing total of 833 yards 
ranked him seventh in the nation. He also was a good 
receiver (10 for 81 yards, two touchdowns), a fine 
kickoff-return man (15 for a 23.5-yard average), and 
a threat on punt returns. And he completed his only 
pass, a six-yarder, for a touchdown. 

The coaches voted him their back of the year over 
Beathard and Brown—two outstanding selections in 
the 1963 professional draft. 

Mike has been compared to another great in South- 
ern Cal’s history—Jon Arnett. 

The resemblance runs deep. Both are Los Angeles 
boys who brought big reputations to Southern Cal. 
Like Jon, Mike is a left halfback. Both possess agility 
and much latent power to take the place of their lack 
of size. 

Both Arnett and Garrett had sensational sophomore 
debuts—Jon’s coming in 1954. Now, Mike will be 
going after All-America honors as a junior—just as 
Jon did. And maybe they'll be able to carry the com- 
parison right into the pros, where Arnett has been one 
of the all-time greats. 
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ARCHIE SUTTON 


Off the field, Archie Sutton doesn’t impress one 
with much but his size. An observer at the University 
of Illinois campus noted, “He ambles between classes 
more like a plow horse than a thoroughbred.” Even on 
the field, he’s sometimes unnoticed because of the 
presence of All-America Dick Butkus (see pages 40- 
41), who plays linebacker behind him. 

But Archie has been the film star of many opponents’ 
game movies and many a quarterback has crossed his 
fingers as he passed for fear of big Archie crashing in 
on him. Playing center man on the Illini defensive line, 
he isn’t as spectacular as Butkus (who is?) but he’s 
an effective workman who helped Illinois to an 8-1-1 
record last year as a junior. And he was superb in the 
big ones—a showdown with Michigan State for the 
Big Ten title and against Washington in the Rose Bowl. 

Even Butkus attests to Archie’s value. For Sutton, 
a 6-4, 250-pounder, blocks the middle of the oppon- 
ents’ lines and allows Butkus to roam more freely. 

Archie is surprisingly quick for his size. 

Last fall he made the successful switch from guard 
to tackle on offense and capped the change in positions 
with All-Big Ten and All-America mention. 

“Tiny” came to Illinois from New Orleans where 
he actually was heftier. A three-sport star in high 
school (basketball and track, also), he was honored as 
the city’s outstanding prep athlete. 


STEVE DeLONG 


As a junior last fall, Steve’s boyish-looking face and 
active church work didn’t fool anybody when he 
stepped onto a football field. 

The University of Tennessee guard was so mean the 
Football Writers voted him All-America. This year, 
he should be better. 

The Southeastern Conference coaches elected De- 
Long the “best defensive lineman” in their league in 
1963. This year, he’ll move into a middle spot of new 
coach Doug Dickey’s five-man line where he can make 
better use of his aggressiveness. DeLong is big—at 6- 
foot-3 and 234 pounds—and strong, with quick re- 
actions and exceptional speed. Already he has been 
put in the class with such great Tennessee guards of 
the past as Herman Hickman and Bob Suffridge. 

Yet, off the field he’s a quiet, unassuming fellow 
who spends his spare time addressing youth groups on 
his favorite subject, “Christianity and Athletes.” He 
attended the national Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
conference in New York during the summer and utilizes 
his leadership on the football field. 

Steve is a Tennesseean by way of Norfolk, Virginia. 

His goal this fall is to help the Vols improve on 
their 5-5 record. 


GLENN RESSLER 


Glenn is a young man who has been around on a 
football field. He played offensive guard and defensive 
middle guard in most of his first two years at Penn 
State and moved to center for a trial in spring prac- 
tice of ’64. But, mostly, he’s been around in the op- 
ponents’ backfield and is certain to see more action 
there this fall. ’ 

An All-East choice last fall, he is expected to be- 
come “the finest interior lineman at Penn State in the 
last 15 years,” according to his coach, Rip Engle. “He’s 
the equal of any lineman in the country—he’s quick, 
strong, big, blocks well, blows that man oyer center 
right out of there, is a rugged tackler on defense, hard 
. to block. What else do you need?” 

Pro scouts who watched Glenn this spring told Engle 
that his star “is a cinch to go first round in the draft 
because he’s exactly what they are looking for in a 
center.” 

Ressler reached the star class early last fall on the 
Nittany Lions’ defensive-minded team. In an upset 
of Ohio State, Glenn romped back and forth, tackle 
to tackle, and nailed 14 Buckeyes unassisted. In addi- 
tion, he was in on four other tackles. Most of his heroics 
came in the second half, when Penn State won the 
game. 

In all, Glenn made 53 tackles during the year and 
assisted on 30 more. 

He’s a big small-town boy from Dornsife, Penn- 
sylvania, a village of 200. Glenn, a senior, weighs 235, 
is 6-2 tall. 
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RALPH NEELY 


The new Oklahoma head coach, Gomer Jones, has 
produced 16 All-Americas in his 17-year tenure as 
line coach under Bud Wilkinson, but Ralph Neely 
could turn out to be the best. 

Just 20 years old during his senior year, Neely al- 
ready packs over 250 pounds on his 6-6 frame. He 
was an All-Big Eight tackle last year and the confer- 
ence’s sophomore lineman of the year in 1962. He’s 
aggressive and fast enough to haye run a 100-yard 
dash in 10.6 as a prep in Farmington, New Mexico. 

Ralph’s versatile, too. 

Oklahoma’s 1963 opener was against a tough, 
highly-regarded Clemson team. Neely became an end 
for one play when the end on his side of the line 
slipped into the backfield. Quarterback Mike Ringer 
hurled a pass to Neely and the part-time end dashed 
20 yards to score. 

In some other heroics last year, Ralph outraced a 
fast Nebraska back and caught him from behind after 
an interception. His blocking ranks as marvelous— 
both from his own coaches and pro scouts. 

One scout turned in an impressive report to the pros 
when Ralph was just a sophomore. “I know we aren’t 
supposed to be looking at college »sophomores, but 
Neely looks fine,” said Lynn Waldorf. 

Ralph’s sure to be a first-round choice. 


LAWRENCE ELKINS 


There are two things you can’t call Lawrence Elkins. 
One is “Larry”—he detests it. The other is anything 
but the finest pass receiver in college football this fall. 

Last season Elkins caught 70 passes—a national col- 
legiate record. He teamed with quarterback Don Trull 
to form the finest combination in the land. A flanker- 
type end, Elkins accounted for more yards on_ his 
catches than all but four rushers in the entire country 
and he snagged 22 more passes than the second best re- 
ceiver. He was everybody’s All-America end. 

This season, the 6-foot-1, 187-pound Baylor senior 
won't have Trull to support him as he tries for more 
national and Southwest Conference records. But that 
won’t make him any worse in terms of ability. “He 
could run with the pros right now,” one opposing 
coach said last season. Another added, “We triple- 
teamed him at times and he still broke-into the clear.” 

Lawrence’s own coach, John Bridgers, compares him 
with Del Shofner, the New York Giant star. 

Like Shofner, Elkins is a clutch player. His best day 
was against Texas, the country’s No. One ranked team. 
Elkins caught 12 of Trull’s 19 completions for 151 
yards. He also snagged 10 in both the Texas A&M 
and Texas Christian games. 
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MALCOLM WALKER 


Few centers in the Southwest Conference have had 
such a laureled career as Rice’s Malcolm Walker. And 
he still has a season left. 

Walker ranked right along with Texas’ Scott Apple- 
ton as their league’s best last season—with the latter 
being honored as college football’s “Lineman of the 
Year.” Malcolm couldn’t wrest away All-America 
center honors from Dick Butkus, a superstar, but the 
Texan made virtually every second team and swept 
All-Conference mentions. He was the league’s out- 
standing sophomore the previous season. 

Coach Jess Neely of Rice has said that he believes 
his protege “can be as fine a center as we’ve ever had 
at Rice before he finishes with us.” 

He was a standout at his linebacker post in a near 
upset of No. One-ranked Texas. 

Walker is a Texas-size 6-foot-4 and 250 pounds. But 
he’s agile enough to handle himself well on a basketball 
court. 

With the liberalized substitution rules in effect, he’s 
likely to be used full time defense and as a spot man 
on offense. But he’s equally effective either way. 


DONNY ANDERSON 


Donny Anderson entered Texas Tech his freshman 


year as a real throwback to the glamour-boy stars of + 


past years. He was a handsome halfback with a fistful 
of clippings and scholarship offers which he turned 
down. He was great. They called him “The finest back 
ever to enroll at Tech.” 

But like most wild steers on the Texas plains, he 
needed taming. He got it in the classroom. He flunked. 

“Flunking out that year helped me to grow up more 
than anything,” he said before a sensational debut last 
fall. “Most of the guys call me ‘Cocky.’ But I didn’t 
realize my faults when I came here.” 

After that flunk-out scare, Anderson went to work. 
In 1963, he was unanimous “Sophomore of the Year” 
in the Southwest Conference and made most of the 
All-Conference teams. He ranked second only to Texas’ 
Tommy Ford in rushing with 609 yards (4.2 yards per 
try), punted for a 38.5 average, and was the best kick 
return man in the state. He also is a fine receiver. At 
206 pounds, he has excellent size. And he has speed, 
agility, etc., etc. 

Anderson, probably even more so than All-America 
Dave Parks, made Tech a team to reckon with last 
fall, a turnabout from the conference doormat that it 
had been. The team won five, lost five—scoring upsets 
over Southern Methodist and Texas A&M. 

“Anderson is like Doak Walker,” coach J. T, King 
says, “If he’s having an off day running, he’s punting 
great. If he’s off in his punting, he’s great on pass de- 
fense.” 


JOHNNY ROLAND 


When Johnny Roland played his first college game 
for Missouri a scout reported: “He doesn’t play like 
a sophomore—he plays like a senior. An awfully good 
senior.” That day Roland rolled for 171 yards rushing 
and scored three times against California. He continued 
to be brilliant throughout the 1962 season, running for 
830 yards and scoring 13 touchdowns. 

Last season, Roland didn’t play like a senior. In 
fact, he didn’t play at all. A disciplinary action put him 
on the sidelines for the full football season. 

The coming season he will be a senior. And he 
should be an awfully, awfully good senior. At least, he 
will be if he continues to shine as he did during 1962. 
He was a unanimous All-Big Eight choice. 

Coach Dan Devine expects the Corpus Christi, Texas 
back to pick up where he left off. Devine reports that 
Roland is now “a complete player in all respects—fine 
blocker, tackler and runner, and a fair passer. What's 
more, he’s intelligent, hard-working and dedicated. 
He’s one of the most unselfish team players I’ve had.” 

Roland has brought his weight up to 197 for his 
comeback. And, according to Missouri officials, has 
brought his attitude sky high. 
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PAT WATSON 


Pascal Lamar Watson, Junior, was a name unknown 
to the football world before and after the 1963 season. 
But an alias, Pat Watson, was getting quite a few raves 
when the ’63 campaign was over. 

Pat, as he prefers to be called, was the standout on 
a surprising Mississippi State team which came out of 
nowhere to befuddle such Southeastern Conference 
powers as Mississippi, Florida, Alabama and Auburn. 
One reason for the Marocns’ success (6 wins, 2 losses, 
2 ties and a bowl win) was a line anchored by Watson. 
Mississippi State gave up more than one touchdown 
just twice in its ten regular-season contests. 

Watson earned a berth on the All-Conference team 
as a junior last fall and also was accorded several 
second- and third-team All-America mentions. 

The 21-year-old will move from guard to center 
on offense this fall but there is no reason to believe 
he won't be just as good. His strong point is lineback- 
ing despite his lack of heft. The 6-footer weighs only 
207 pounds. Still, the professional scouts expressed 
interest in him after his fine 1963 campaign. 

His coach, Paul Davis, says: “Pat may well be the 
finest center in college football. He’s quick and deter- 
mined and has intense desire. 1 wish we had eleven 
like him.” 


COSMO IACAVAZZI 


At Princeton, they compare every good football 
player with Dick Kazmaier, the 1952 Heisman Trophy 
winner. Few compare much—relatively. But there is no 
doubt that Cosmo Joseph Iacavazzi, captain-elect of the 
64 Tigers, belongs in the same class. 

“He’s probably the best fullback in Princeton his- 
tory,” says his coach, Dick Colman. “He has proven 
himself to be a superb linebacker, a good blocker and 
a ball carrier who gets the tough yardage.” 

Last year, Iacavazzi even did one better than the 
seemingly incomparable Kazmaier. He scored 14 touch- 
downs—a Princeton record. It gave him a share of the 
national scoring crown. Cosmo’s two-year total of 21 
touchdowns is also a Princeton best, equaling a mark 
set by Ed Wittmer in 1927-29. Along with being a 
bull at the goal line, he pounded the opposition for 675 
yards in nine games. 

The stocky 200-pounder is a bruising runner who 
shouldn’t be downgraded for starring in the Ivy League. 
Most of the experts who have seen him rate him good 
for any level of competition. He certainly came to 
Princeton with good notices—a high school All-Amer- 
ica from Scranton, Pennsylvania. He passed up a host 
of offers from the big-name football schools in order 
to pursue a career in aeronautical engineering. 

In 1963, he was unanimous All-Ivy and was an easy 
pick in both wire-service polls for the All-East team. 


ROY JEFFERSON 


The Western Athletic Conference seems to be short- 
changed in most All-America polls but doesn’t go un- 
noticed by the professionals. A host of No. One and 
No. Two draft choices have emerged from the Rockies 
in the past couple of years. The leading eye-catcher for 
1964 should be Roy Jefferson, last year’s leading pass 
receiver in that unsung league. 

Jefferson is a 6-foot-1, 193-pound senior at Utah. 
His coaches say he’s one of the best ends ever to come 
out of that area. 

Last season, he caught 29 passes for 439 yards and 
four touchdowns—one ‘of the best records in the na- 
tion. He was a member of everyone’s All-Conference 
team. 

In addition to pass catching, the 21-year-old from 
Compton, California, kicked off, booted extra points 
and field goals, and returned kicks. In all, he scored 48 
points. 

“He is a fine all-around performer,” boasts coach 
Ray Nagel, “and he’s exceptionally quick on both 
offense and defense.” 

The school reports he’s, at worst, the outstanding 
lineman in the Western Athletic Conference. That’s 
good enough for the editors of WHO’S WHO IN 
FOOTBALL. 


HARRY SCHUH 
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How can a little school like Memphis State Uni- 
versity go bumping heads with the outstanding teams 
like Mississippi and Mississippi State, whose lines 
boast All-America stars? 

Not easy, that’s for sure. 

The best way, obviously, is with All-America line- 
men of its own. The Tigers of Memphis State, unbeaten 
in their last seventeen games, just pit a man like Harry 
Schuh up against anyone. And it works, Last year, the 
Tigers upset Mississippi State and tied Ole Miss—two 
bowl teams. The Tigers ranked third in the country in 
total defense and second best at limiting the opposition 
in points. 

Five times last year, including its battle with Olé Miss, 
the Tigers blanked the opposition. It was a team effort, 
of course, but the outstanding plug in the line was 
Schuh, a 6-foot-4, 260-pound Pennsylvanian. Little 
known because his school is overshadowed by the big 
powers of the Southeastern Conference, Schuh still 
reaped All-America honors from one major poll. 

The mammoth tackle, who came to Memphis as an 
all-state fullback, surely won’t go unnoticed this fall— 
for he is a senior, eligible in the professional drafts. 
And the team he heads should continue to pull some 
upsets, since there are twenty-one lettermen returnees. 

Schuh is also an extraordinary blocker and paved the 
way, according to his coaches, for many of national- 
scoring leader Dave Casinelli’s touchdowns last fall. It 
should be more of the same in 64. 
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j Sometimes as we get wrapped up in statistics, we 
. forget to pick the All-American boy to our all-star 
teams. You know. who we mean—the kid standing tall 
who tells his coach, “Forget about my record, let so- 
and-so have a chance.” 

Jimmy Sidle, an Auburn quarterback with loads of 
Statistics, is such an ideal young man. Last fall, the 
run-not-pass quarterback wasn’t spoken of in the same 
breath with Roger Staubach, George Mira and Don 
Trull. Some saw his wobbly passes and said he didn’t 
rate in the same class with all those professional pros- 
pects. 

But Jimmy has a class of his own. 

He’s an orphan boy whose father died at Guam 
during World War II and whose mother was killed in 
an automobile accident when he was just ten. The 
youngster was passed from family to family and even- 
tually lived with a half-brother who was a high-school 
coach. But Jim found his true home on a football field 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 

When he moved into a new “home” at Auburn, he 
set up housekeeping in a hurry—leading the Southeast- 
ern Conference rushers in average per attempt (6.5 
yards) as a sophomore. Last fall, as a junior. His 1,006 
yards in ten games were accomplished the hard way: 
rolling out and running option plays from his quarter- 
back’s position against the powerful Southeastern teams. 

Jim didn’t hesitate to call his own play time after 
time. But he was not criticized, either, despite an abun- 
dance of good Auburn runners. For the Tigers lost just 
once in the regular season and rode on Sidle’s options 
into an Orange Bowl date on New Year’s Day. 

Though Jim’s passing record looks feeble compared 
to last fall’s masters, his throws did do an excellent 
job of supplementing his runs. He completed 53 of 
136 for over 700 yards. 

But statistics, we maintain, are only the secondary 
part to Sidle’s true value. The following story proves it. 

There was one minute remaining as traditional rivals 
Auburn and Alabama clashed in Jim’s home town of 
Birmingham last fall. The quarterback had his team in 
the lead, 10-8, and the crowd behind him. 

But as the game neared its end, substitute Mailon 
Kent was in the game. Kent was a senior seeing his few 
and final seconds of play. 

A coach, knowing Jim needed just four yards to 
break the school yardage record, tapped the star on 
the shoulder and told him: “Go in there, Jim. Finish 
it up.” 

Sidle, too, knew about the record. Yet he told the 
coach, “I’d rather not.” 

“Are you kidding?” asked the coach. “You know 
what this means to you?” 

Sidle gave his quiet reply: “It means more to me 
that Mailon stay in there. He came back this year just 
to help us. This is his last game. He belongs in there.” 

A thoughtful reply for a 20-year-old. But that’s what 
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The men who dubbed 1963 “The 
Year of the Quarterback” in college 
football haven’t seen anything yet. 
By the time the °64 season is over, 
they'll be calling it “The Era of the 
Quarterback.” 

The college game is in an era in 
which good quarterbacks are so 
plentiful that when WHO’S WHO 
IN FOOTBALL asked a hundred 
major colleges to name their top 
star, no less than thirty listed their 
quarterback. Four of those nominees 
had to be listed among our top 
twenty-five college stars—they were 
Roger Staubach, Craig Morton, Tom 
Myers, and Jimmy Sidle—and we 
were tempted to add two or three 
more, especially Joe Namath of Ala- 
bama, Bob Berry of Oregon and 
Bob Schweickert of Virginia Tech. 

In 1963, the Football Writers of 
America found themselves choosing 
four quarterbacks in their eight-man 
backfield (Sidle, Staubach, Don 
Trull and Billy Lothridge), but we 
think that’s going overboard, In- 


Another 


Year 
Of The 
College 


Quarterback 


stead, we'll honor the stars of ’64 
in this special section. 

Why the boom in quarterbacks? 

An obvious reason for the abun- 
dance is the emphasis on the pro- 
fessional game. Just as home-run 
hitters became baseball’s stars, foot- 
ball’s stars—the passers—are long 
bombers too. But surprisingly, many 
of the outstanding quarterbacks are 
also fine runners. Among this year’s 
array, Staubach, Schweickert and 
Sidle are the best. 

But there are other reasons for 
the quarterback’s rise. 

One is the exposure of profes- 
sional football on television—where 
youngsters can see the best passers 
do it. It’s like extra days of coach- 
ing. Schoolboy coaching has im- 
proved the passing game, too, now 
that even ex-pros are getting high 
school jobs. 

Until 1964, an added factor in re- 
cent years had been the odd college 
substitution rules, which favored the 
quarterback more than anyone else. 
This year, of course, free substitu- 
tion and two-platoons will be back 
in full style giving specialists a 
break. But last fall the odd rules al- 
lowed only one or two substitutions 
at certain times of the game. Ob- 
viously, it was the quarterback who 
went in on offense, out on defense. 
Thus, the quality of the running 
game actually went down somewhat 
since the running backs had to learn 
both offense and defense. 

Football scouting, also, is so in- 
tricate these days that new routes to 
the goal line must be found. There’s 
hardly anything left to be discovered 
in the running game, it now seems, 
so the more likely path is through 
the air. 

And a final factor is the fans 
themselves, who demand a wide- 


open game in both college football 
and the pros. 

Who'll be the best quarterbacks 
in 64? Besides the foursome on our 
top twenty-five college player list, 
we rank the following as an ad- 
ditional ten best: Bob Berry, Ore- 
gon; Hal Brandt, Wisconsin; Bill 
Douglas, Washington; Scotty Glac- 
ken, Duke; Ernie Kellerman, Miami 
of Ohio; Fred Mazurek, Pittsburgh; 


Joe Namath, Alabama; Jerry 
Rhome, Tulsa; Archie Roberts, 
Columbia; and Bob Schweickert, 


Virginia Tech. 

Here’s our scouting reports: 

Berry: Oregon coach Len Casa- 
nova says of Bob, “He’s a winner,” 
And it’s true. With Bob at quarter- 
back, Oregon has posted a 14-6-1 
record in two years. Against Indiana 
last fall Bob came into the game 
with 1:37 left on the clock, The 
goal line was 75 yards away. “You 
guys block and we'll score,” he told 
his teammates. And they did—on 
his pass with 11 seconds left. Ore- 
gon won, 28-22. No one had more 
touchdown passes in ’63 than Bob’s 
sixteen. He completed 101 of 171 
(.591 percent) for 2,670 yards, 
even though he missed one game. 
The 5-foot-11, 190-pound senior al- 
ready has been drafted by the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. 

Brandt: Hal is a former native of 
Green Bay, where they learn about 
pro football young. But he went to 
high school in Hinsdale, Illinois, 
where he won all-state honors. He 
most likely will be tapped by the 
pros in both baseball and football 
after this, his final, college year. The 
well-built, 6-foot-3, 194-pounder 
also is a hockey bug. He likes that 
sport best. But it has been in foot- 
ball where he has made his name, 
following the famed Ron Vander- 
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Kelen in the line of succession at 


Wisconsin. Hal ranked second in Big 
Ten passing last year, hitting on 69 
of his 148 passes. He connected on 
86 of 181 for the full season, He’s 
a lefty, a la Frankie Albert, 

Douglas: Bill will be blessed with 
a great backfield behind him and a 
solid line up front this fall, But he’s 
also blessed with some exceptional 
talents of his own. He passed for 
929 yards last fall (111 attempts, 
62 strikes and only three inter- 
ceptions) and ran for 313 more 
yards. He ranked second in the 
Pacific Coast League’s total offense 
department. The Washington senior 
doesn’t throw as much as the other 
quarterbacks on our list, but doesn’t 
have to—with Junior Coffey, Charlie 
Browning, Steve Bramwell and Ron 
Medved in the backfield with him. 
But Douglas is a sound field leader 
and could lead the Huskies to a high 
national ranking and another crack 
at the Rose Bowl if his injured leg is 
mended in time. 

Glacken: Just a sophomore last 
fall at Duke, Glacken won the No. 
One job last season after an injury 
to Dave Uible. Scotty’s record was 
the best ever for a Duke sophomore 
and he ranked eleventh in the na- 
tion among major college passers. 
Scotty threw ‘20 times, completed 
101 and gained 1,265 yards and 12 
touchdowns with his passes. The 5- 
foot-10, 175-pounder from Wash- 
ington, D.C. should improve even 
more this year. 

Kellerman: Miami of Ohio is a 
small big school or a big small 
school, depending on how you judge 
it. But there’s no question about the 
Redskins’ 1964 quarterback— he’s 
big-time all the way. The football 
world found out a lot about the Bed- 
ford, Ohio quarterback when he was 


a sophomore. That year, his 88- 
yard scoring pass (he threw it while 
standing on his own two-yard line) 
beat Purdue, 10-7. Twice he’s been 
named All-Conference in the Mid- 
American loop, His own coach, Bo 
Schembechler, unhesitatingly, calls 
Ernie: “The greatest quarterback in 
the country . . . He can do every- 
thing he’s supposed to do and do it 
well.” Last year, Ernie did every- 
thing exceptionally well: 134 passes 
attempted, 68 completed, and only 
five intercepted. His passing went 
for 895 yards and eight touchdowns, 
He also added another 358 yards 
rushing and kicked extra points. 
Mazurek: Like most of our 
quarterbacks, their coaches are fully 
behind them. “I wouldn’t trade 
Mazurek for any quarterback in the 
country,” says Pitt’s John Miche- 
losen. Maybe it’s because Mazurek 
helped save the coach from his 
critics last year—a season when 
even the Chancellor at Pitt warned 
the coach to “open up his offense.” 
Michelosen did—with Mazurek, 
now a 5-foot-10, 190-pound senior. 
Fred broke the school record for 
yards gained in one season by pass- 
ing for 949 yards and running for 
646—a total of 1,595—last year. 
He led the Panthers to their best 
win-loss record since 1931, His 
pass-completion percentage was an 
impressive, pro-material .583 and 
his running for a 4.9-yards per try 
was exceptional for a quarterback. 
No wonder he’s not trade bait. 
Namath: Joe fell sharply from 
his fine sophomore season of 1962, 
but he still must be regarded as the 
best passer in the Southeastern Con- 
ference. Two years ago he made his 
debut with three touchdown passes 
as Alabama beat Georgia. He con- 
tinued to blaze—throwing 13 touch- 


down hits among his 76 comple- 
tions. Last fall, ‘when he was 
supposed to challenge for All- 
America honors, he saw four league 
quarterbacks ahead of him in the 
final national statistics and he wasn’t 
close to his first-year showing. The 
6-foot-2, 190 pounder from Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania finished the sea- 
son out of uniform as the result of 
a disciplinary suspension, But the 
man who suspended him, coach 
Bear Bryant, also has called him 
one of the greats. He should be that 
in 1964, 

Rhome; Perhaps no quarterback 
listed on these pages has the pro- 
fessional potential of the unheard-of 
Tulsa passer. Rhome ranked third 
in the nation last year behind Don 
Trull and George Mira—and he’ll 
be shooting for the top in 64, He 
throws a lot, but that’s the kind of 
team Tulsa is. The Oilers, as a team, 
have led the country in passing for 
two straight years. Rhome threw 
258 times, completed 150 in 1963. 
He gained 1,909 yards and accumu- 
lated 10 touchdowns with his aeri- 
als. Actually, Rhome accomplished 
his feats even though he wasn’t the 
full-time quarterback until mid- 
season. It seems that he hadn’t quite 
adjusted to some of Tulsa’s pro- 
style offense, since he was a transfer 
from Southern Methodist, and he 
had to share the passing duties with 
another good hurler, Bill Van 
Burkelo, Jerry had been No. One 
quarterback at SMU as a sophomore 
and ranked eleventh nationally in 
passing. He left SMU, however, be- 
cause he wanted to attend a school 
where the emphasis was on the pass- 
ing game. He got it—and his coach, 
Glenn Dobbs, now rates him “the 
best passer in college football for 
1964.” 


Roberts: A rare young man who would certainly be a 
star passer in anyone’s league. Archie’s league happens 
to be the Ivy League, which doesn’t earn many plaudits 
any more. However, Roberts has had his share. He 
had a sensational sophomore year two seasons ago and 
he was rated among the finest young quarterbacks in 
the college ranks. Last year, he was reported to be off 
form somewhat—partly because his Columbia team 
wasn’t giving him much support on blocking or pass 
catching assignments, and partly because the opponents 
put more pressure on the junior. How much of a slump 
did he have? Well, he still hit sixty-two per cent of his 
passes in 1963 for 1,184 yards and eleven touchdowns 
in nine games. He ranked ninth nationally as a passer. 
Roberts is also a fine baseball player. He may get the 
call from the pros in both sports. 

Schweickert: The old days of the triple-threat back 
seemed to be numbered until Bob came along. Then 
last year, as a junior, the Virginia Tech quarterback 
rushed for 839 yards (sixth in the nation), completed 
fifty-three per cent of his passes for 687 more yards 
and had a 39.2-yard average. He led his team to its 
first Southern Conference title and won the league’s 
honor as “Most Valuable Player.” His total yardage led 
the league and in five different games he had runs of 
59 yards or more from scrimmage. He had runs of 68 
and 69 yards called back because of penalties. During 
his sophomore season, he dashed 96 yards from scrim- 
mage against Wake Forest and last year he returned a 
punt 82 yards against Virginia Military. One coach 
who played Navy rated Schweickert “harder to defend 
against than Roger Staubach” and another said Bob 
was “more valuable to his team” than the Middies’ 
Heisman Trophy winner. 


These quarterbacks and the four listed among our 
twenty-five top college players are the best, we feel, 
but there are even more outstanding ones in the country 
this year. For their names, check our honorable men- 
tion list. 

When you total up the honorees, you can see why 
1964 will truly be “THE Year of the College Quarter- 
back.” 
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The Editors of WHO’S WHO 
IN FOOTBALL found that even 
after listing the outstanding 
twenty-five players in the country 
and the special report on the 
bumper crop of quarterbacks, 
there were still many college ball- 
players for 1964 worthy of 
mention. Their names, schools, 
positions and class years follow: 


ARIZONA: End John Briscoe (Sr.) 
and Halfback Floyd Hudlow 
(Sr.) 


ARMY: Quarterback Rollie Stich- 
weh (Sr.) 


AUBURN: Halfback Tucker Fred- 
rickson (Jr.) 


CALIFORNIA: End Jack Schraub 
(Sr.) 


COLORADO: Tackle Stan Irvine 
(Sr.) 


DETROIT: Fullback Fred Beier 
(Sr.) 


DUKE: Fullback Mike Curtis (Sr.) 


FLORIDA STATE: Guard Dick Her- 
mann (Sr.) 


FLORIDA: Fullback Larry Dupree 
(Sr.) 


GEORGIA TECH: Center Bill Curry 
(Sr.) and Linebacker Dave Sim- 
mons (Sr.) 


GEORGIA: Tackle Ray Rissmiller 
(Sr.) 


HOUSTON: Halfback Joe Lopasky 
(Sr.) 


Thomas Beier Hinze ine \ Curry 
SMU Detroit Ohio State Texas A&M Ga. Tech 


able mention 


ILLINOIS: Tackle Bill Minor (Sr.) 
and Fullback Jim Grabowski 
(Jr.) 


IOWA: End Tony Giacobazzi (Sr.) 


KANSAS: Quarterback Steve 
Renko (Jr.) 


LOUISIANA STATE Halfback Joe 
Lubruzzo (Jr.) and Danny Le- 
Blanc (Sr.) 


MARYLAND: Halfback Darryl Hill 
(Sr.) 


MICHIGAN: Quarterback Bob Tim- 


berlake (Sr.) and End John 
Henderson (Sr.) 


MICHIGAN STATE: 
Charlie Migyanka (Sr.) 


MISSISSIPPI: End Allen Brown 
(Sr.) 


MISSISSIPPI STATE: Fullback 
Hoyle Granger (Jr.) 


NAVY: Tackle Fred Marlin (Sr.) 
and Fullback Pat Donnelly (Sr.) 


NEBRASKA: Halfback Kent Mc- 
Cloughan (Sr.) 


NEW MEXICO: Tackle Wayne 
Tvrdik (Sr.) and Guard Jack 
Abendschan (Sr.) 


NORTH CAROLINA: Halfback Ken 
Willard (Sr.) 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE: End 
Ken Barlow (Sr.) 


OHIO STATE: Linebacker Tom 
Bugel (Jr.) 


Halfback 


OHIO UNIVERSITY: Guard Skip 
Hoovler (Sr.) 


OKLAHOMA: Guard Newt Burton 
(Sr.) and Halfback Larry 
Shields (Jr.) 


OKLAHOMA STATE: End. Jack 
Jacobson (Sr.) 


PURDUE: Fullback John Kubiniew- 
ski (Jr.) 


SOUTHERN CAL: Quarterback 
Craig Fertig (Sr.) 


SOUTHERN METHODIST: Quar- 
terback Danny Thomas (Sr.) 


SYRACUSE: Quarterback Rich 
King (Sr.) 


TEXAS: Guard Tommy Nobis (Jr.) 
and Halfback Ernie Koy (Sr.) 


TEXAS A&M: Tackle Ray Gene 
Hinze (Sr.) 


TEXAS TECH: Guard C. C. Willis 
(Sr.) 


UCLA: Quarterback Larry Zeno 
(Sr.) 


VIRGINIA: Tackle Bob Kowalkow- 
ski (Jr.) and Guard John Napo- 
nick (Soph.) 


VIRGINIA MILITARY: End Dan 
Phlegar (Sr.) 


WISCONSIN: Halfback Fred Reic- 
hardt (Sr.) 


WYOMING: Guard Bill Levine (Sr.) 
and Quarterback Tom Wilkin- 
son (Jr.) 
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Pos. Player, School 


E—Vern Burke, 


Oregon State _. 
T—Scott Appleton, 


Texas .... 
G—Bob Brown, 
Nebraska ........ 
C—Dick Butkus, 
WAGES: Foo use 
G—Rick Redman, 
Washington 
T—Carl Eller, 
Minnesota .......... 
E—Jim Kelly, 
Notre Dame ....... 
B—Roger Staubach, 
NAGS cake 
B—Gale Sayers, 
Kansas... Hie oe 
B—Sherman Lewis, 
Michigan St. 
B—Jay Wilkinson, 
Duke ... 


Dick Butkus, No. 50, hauls back an interception against 
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. 201 6-5 
stc3o 86-3 
. 269 6-4 
234 6-3 
. 220- 6-0 
241 6-5 
210 6-2 
192 6-2 
190 6-0 
154 5-9 
196 6-1 


L-AMERICA TEAM 


(Selected by United Press International) 


Age Class 
21 Sr. 
21. 9SE 
2h: Sr: 
20; Jr 
20: Jr 
2). Si; 
21 Si: 
al. Af. 
20 Jr. 
2Ht wots 
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Second Team 
Billy Martin, Georgia Tech—E 
Ralph Neely, Oklahoma—T 
Damon Bame, South. California—G 
Pat Watson, Mississippi St—C 
Dick Nowak, Army—G 
Whaley Hall, Mississippi—T 
Lawrence Elkins, Baylor—E 
Paul Martha, Pittsburgh—B 
Jim Grisham, Oklahoma—B 
Don Trull, Baylor—B 
Billy Lothridge, Georgia Tech—B 
Third Team 
Mel Profit, U. C. L. A—E 
Herschel Turner, Kentucky—T 
Steve DeLong, Tennessee—G 
Malcolm Walker, Rice—C 
Earl Lattimer, Michigan St.—G 
Archie Sutton, Illinois—T 
John Simmons, Tulsa—E 
Mel Renfro, Oregon—B 
Jimmy. Sidle, Auburn—B 


Thomas Crutcher, Texas Christian—B 


Cosmo lacavazzi, Princeton—B 
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Washington in the 1964 Rose Bowl game. 


“Biame of the year: Army’s Rollie Stichweh (No. 16 
a bow 6) taught Navy's Roger Staubach a few new tricks 
about quarterbacking in last fall’s game between the 
ito service academies. Army almost caused a tidal 
ave when it moved downfield in the waning mo- 
rents of the game, but it was Staubach and the Middies 
who eventually sailed the good ship victory. Both 
Staubach and Stichweh will be back for another go 
>. = ae this year. 
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1964 NATION ATL Coxxztt 


Oklahoma, Washington and 
Illinois lead the challengers 
for America’s No.1 rating. 
But it should be open season 
for the rest of the positions 


in the country’s top ten 


A rookie head coach, 50 years old, will carry 
Oklahoma to a national championship in 1964. 
Sound ridiculous? Perhaps. 

But down Oklahoma way, the boys accept 
scholarships with the idea of playing for a number 
one-ranked team. They should have those same 
thoughts in mind this year. 

Last year Oklahoma might have won a national 
title but the team ran into all sorts of problems. 
Still, the Sooners had a fine year, losing only twice 
—to highly regarded Texas and Nebraska, The Texas 
defeat came at a time when the Sooners were 
bothered over the dissension brought about by 
Joe Don Looney. He was dropped from the team by 
head coach Bud Wilkinson. 

The Nebraska defeat was one that hurt, causing 
the Sooners to lose the Big Eight title. It came at 
a time when All-America fullback Jim Grisham was 
hurt, and even then the Sooners bowed by just one 
touchdown. Throughout the season, Oklahoma was 
hampered by some quarterback injuries. 

Can 1964 be any better? 

It should. Gomer Jones, the ‘new’ coach is an 
old hand, He was Wilkinson's top aide for 17 years 
and he personally developed 16 All-America line- 
men. Thus, he knows the system. He also knows 
the players—and there are a lot to know because 
there are a lot returning. 

Jones’ nucleus includes four All-Big Eight stars— 
Grisham, tackle Ralph Neely, guard Newt Burton 
and end John Flynn. There’s also Larry Shields, an 
excellent junior halfback, most of the '63 quarter- 
back corps headed by Mike Ringer, and a dozen 
fine, experienced linemen. 

The schedule is more in Oklahoma's favor than 
it was last year when the team had to face Clem- 
son, Southern Cal, Texas and Kansas in succession 
at the beginning of the season. Texas will still be 
a toughie, but Oklahoma will have the edge in ex- 
perience when these two goliaths clash at Dallas in 
October. 

Two teams which could chase Oklahoma down to 
the wire—or down to the wire-service, which picks 
the national champs—are Illinois and Washington. 

The Illini, Rose Bowl titlists last January, have 
a rugged line, anchored by Dick Butkus and Archie 
Sutton, and a collection of top-notch backs. Coach 
Pete Elliott had a young team with a 7-1-1 record 
in '63. It need only clear up its quarterback gap to 


improve. But the Big Ten schedule is too dangerous 
a path from which to select a potential national 
champ—so we'll leave Illinois at the doorstep. 

It’s too bad Washington won't meet Illinois in 
another game this fall. The Huskies were beaten by 
the Illini, 17-7, last season in the Rose Bowl. But 
Jim Owens has most of that team back and, if it 
remains healthy, Washington may win them all. Rick 
Redman is one of the finest linemen in the nation 
and Washington's backfield is loaded with stars— 
Junior Coffey, Charley Browning, Bill Douglas, Steve 
Bramwell and Ron Medved, 

The defending national champ, Texas, can’t be 
counted out completely. Coach Darrell Royal has 
just too much talent flowing his way these days. 
But the Longhorns are hurt by their own reputation 
—every team wants to leave its brand on them. The 
loss of standouts Tommy Ford, Duke Carlisle and 
Scott Appleton will be felt, especially early in the 
season. 

Auburn has a veteran team and may be the best 
in the South, which again is loaded with contenders 
for national ratings. 

But Auburn has something the other Southerners 
don’t—a terrific one-two punch in quarterback Jim 
Sidle and halfback Tucker Fredrickson. There are 
others, too. Coach Ralph Jordan needs only to bol- 
ster his line. 

The rest of the hopefuls, in no certain order, are 
Wisconsin, Navy, Mississippi State and Mississippi. 
That leaves the final spot in the top ten open—and 
we pick a long shot, Rice. 

Wisconsin’s hopes for honors last year died out 
late in the season, But a veteran team returns and 
the Badger backs are superb, the best in the Big 
Ten. Navy has Roger Staubach, Fred Marlin and 
Pat Donnelly. The Middies must face a tougher 
schedule in '64; and even in '63, when they ranked 
second nationally, there was some question about 
their defense. Coach Wayne Hardin’s team is one 
that could go way up or fall down. We think it will 
be in the top ten, though. 

Mississippi State needs Mississippi's schedule. 
State was one of the unherlded teams of '63, des- 
pite an amazing year. Most of its stars are back. 
Mississippi, blessed by its schedule again, should 
stay among the laureled. Rice will be helped im- 
mensely by the return of 25 lettermen. 


MAJOR-COLLEGE INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS—1963 
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Pct: 


SCORING 
TD PAT FG Total 

lacavazzi/Princeton 14 +O! «iG 
Casinelli/Mem. St. La Oy 0 
Isaacson/Air Force 137, 2, 0 
Wilkinson/Duke 12.10) #® 
Leeson/Pitt (me cisMe kS 
RUSHING Attz. -¥ds 
Casinelli/Mem. St. 219 1016 
Sidle/Auburn 185 1006 
Sayers/Kansas 1325) -917, 
Mahone/ Marshall 163 884 
Grisham/Okla. 53; S6y 
PASSING Att. Com. Int. Yds. TD 
Trull/Baylor 308 174 12 215712 


Mira/Miami (Fla.) 335 172 14 215510 


Rhome/Tulsa 


258; 15013) 190810 


Munson/Utah St. 201 120 3 169912 
Shiner/Maryland 222 108 8 116510 


PASS RECEIVING 
Elkins/ Baylor 
Burke/Ore. St. 
Crisson/Duke 
Lacey/No. Car. 
Hill /Myld. 


\ 


No. 
70 
48 
48 
48 
43 


Yds. 
873 
794 
559 
533 
516 


.565 
‘bis 
581 
697 
486 


TD 


Sr ~! OO 0 


INTERCEPTIONS 


Kern/Wm. & Mary 
Bennett/Fla. 
Dundy/IIl. 
Shields/Okla. 
Ross/W. Texas St. 


KICKOFF RETURNS 


Wood/Cornell 
Bramwell /Wash. 
Blanchfield/Cal. 
Anderson/Tex. Tech 
Elliott/Okla. St. 


PUNTING 


Thomas/SMU 
Frketich/Ore. St. 
Andresen/Citadel 
Keller/Tex. A&M 
Norenberg/Northwestern 


PUNT RETURNS 


Hatfield /Ark. 
Elliott/Okla. St. 
Fleming/Rice 
Powell/Penn St. 
Labruzzo/LSU 


Yds.-Ret. 
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DARRELL 
ROYAL, 

THE 
COLLEGE’S 
BEST COACH: 
THE DYNASTY 
IS MOUNTING 


A logical successor to Bud Wilkinson, college foot- 
ball’s foremost coach in the fifties, is one of Bud’s old 
Oklahoma quarterbacks, Darrell Royal. 

The 40-year-old Texas coach has blazed his way 
into the sixties in a fashion that even made the seem- 
ingly invincible Wilkinson look up. Darrell’s record in 
the past four years has been 35 wins, four losses and 
a tie—with three defeats coming in *60. Overall at 
Texas, he’s 57-11-2 in regular season games and his 
teams have won more league games than those of any 
other coach in Southwest Conference history. Alto- 
gether, Darrell’s teams at Mississippi State, Washington 
and Texas have registered a 76-27-3 mark throughout 
the past decade. 

Included in Royal’s success at Texas are six straight 
wins over Wilkinson’s Oklahoma teams—an accom- 
plishment that no coach ever came close to matching. 

But Darrell Royal is a man well-suited to doing the 
impossible. 

He took over the Longhorns right after they had 
turned in a 1-9 record in *56 and needed just the ’57 
season to transform them into a bowl team. Since then, 
he’s been unstoppable. 

The Southwest Conference is not one in which 
dynasties last very long, but Royal is threatening to 
begin one. Since the Southern Methodist game in 1960, 
his Longhorns have lost just once in the league and 
the defeat was just a 6-0 one. 

But the paradox of Royal’s success in the Southwest 
is not his victories. Rather, it is the way that he 
achieves them. 

The SWC has a long history of dazzling passers and 
wide-open offenses. Royal marched into the victory 
columns with his legions trained in defense and the 
kicking game. 

An excellent defensive back and punter himself at 
Oklahoma, Darrell has molded his teams in that image. 
His punters almost always average 40 yards and his 
extra-point men rarely miss. He is better versed in 
Texas’ goal-line stands over the past seven years than 
he is in their touchdown drives. 

On offense, Darrell says: “We've always been a 
running team and I’m sure we will continue to be so— 
despite some criticism.” He points to the success of 
running teams over the years, and to the downfall of 
passing offense. Since his teams are geared to winning 
all their games, he doesn’t want to gamble. 

But even his policy hasn’t hurt Texas. 

The 1961 unit which lost just one game was the 
best offensive team in the nation—loaded with brilliant 
breakaway backs like Jimmy Saxton and Jack Collins. 
It scored 291 points with the famous ‘“‘flip-flop 
offense.” 

But the 1962 team, a defensive one, did even better. 
It went unbeaten (though once tied) with come-from- 
behind wins over Oregon, Arkansas and Texas A & M. 
“That was my best defensive team ever,” says Royal. 

In 1963 Texas blended offense and defense into 
an 11-0-0 record and honors for both the team (ranked 
No. One in the nation) and Darrell (coach of the year). 

Royal’s theories have not been disputed by Texas 
schoolboys. The coach has set up the best recruiting 
system in the state—and the talent should be flowing 
his way for years. 

So should the victories. 
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C Some star in the big states—like Pennsylvanian half- 
High-school football, the back Vic Orszulak, of West Mifflin North, who led his 


grass roots for future 
stars, is loaded with 
talent. Here are the best 
—from Maine to Hawaii 


“Sure bets for stardom” was the demand of WHO’S 
WHO IN FOOTBALL’s editors when they sought out 
information from leading newspaper sportswriters for 
our annual High School listing. 

We got them, 

Dozens of prep athletes from whom the future All- 
America and All-Pro lists will be drawn some day. 
Stars from little schools and big states, big schools and 
little states. Little stars and big stars. But all All- 
Stars. 

Some are colorful—like guard-linebacker Mike Hall 
of Tarrant, Alabama, who has the word “DETOUR” 
printed on his helmet. His All-State credentials from 
1963 prove that he did just that to the opposition, too. 

Some have familiar names—like Charley Wede- 
meyer, twice a Honolulu city all-star already and a 
brother of the former St. Mary’s All-America college 
great, Herman Wedemeyer. 


team to coveted WPIAL (Western Pennsylvania) 
championship last year and should get the rush from 
college scouts this fall. Or quarterback Verbie Walder 
of Dayton, who just may lead his Roth High School 
team to a coveted No. One ranking in Ohio with his 
50-yard (in-the-air) passes. Or Larry Smith, a sen- 
sational Tampa back. Others come from the little 
states but would star anywhere—like halfback Frank 
Hecker of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or back Bob 
Maher of Reno, Nevada, Both of the latter boys are 
sincerely regarded as being among the greatest players 
ever produced in their respective states. 

Some are big—like 300-pound Mike Elkins of Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, and still-growing Franklin Mitchell, 
a 265-pound junior from Baltimore’s Polytechnic High. 
Others are little guys—like 140-pound Larry Rentz, a 
Coral Gables quarterback who was called the “most 
sensational player in Florida last year.” 

Some have had expert advice—like quarterback Pete 
Cohen of Swampscott, Massachusetts, who is a protege 
of former All-America and All-Pro Benny Friedman. 

And some come in pairs—like identical twins Bob 
and Rick Fortier of Bemidja, Minnesota. 

But regardless of their backgrounds, it’s where they 
are going that counts. We believe just about everyone 
on our list has the ability to go to the top. Keep their 
names in mind. You may see them there. 
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The many high school stars 
for 1964, whose names are listed 


on the following pages, were 
selected by the men who know 
them best—leading sports re- 
porters from leading newspapers 
across the land. WHO'S WHO IN 
FOOTBALL is grateful to the 
newspapermen listed below for 
lending us their “time and 
brains.” Their newspapers are 
listed in parentheses: 
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Alabama: BILL LUMPKIN (Birm- 
ingham Post-Herald) 


Arizona: JIM DOBKINS (Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix) 


California: JEFF PRUGH (Los 
Angeles Times); AL MOSS (San 
Francisco Chronicle) 


Colorado: IRVIN MOSS (Denver 
Post); DAN CREEDON (Boulder 
Daily Camera) | 


Connecticut: PAT BOLDUC (Hart- 
ford Courant) 


Delaware: BOB MELDER (Wilm- 
ington Evening Star) 


District of Columbia: EDDIE 
CRANE (Washington Evening 
Star) 


Florida: BILL BUCHALTER (St. 
Petersburg Times); NEIL AM- 
DUR (Miami Herald); BRUCE 
WITWER (Tampa Times) 


Georgia: TOM McCOLLISTER (At- 
lanta Journal); MARCUS HOL- 


LAND (Savannah Morning 
News) 
Hawaii: BILL KWON (Honolulu 


Star-Bulletin) 


IIlinois: TAYLOR BELL (Cham- 
paign-Urbana Courier) 


Indiana: KARL CHRIST (Ft. Wayne 
Journal-Gazette)) DON BERN- 
HARDT (Evansville Courier) 


lowa: BRAD WILSON (Des Moines 
Register) 


Kansas: DICK FENSLER (Topeka 
Capital-Journal) 


Kentucky: BOB WHITE (Louisville 
Courier Journal) BILLY REED 
(Lexington Herald-Leader) 


Maine: KEN MARRINER (Ken- 
nebec Journal, Augusta) 


Maryland: JIM JACKSON (Balti- 
more Sun) 


Massachusetts: BILL KIPOURAS 
(Boston Herald); GARRY P. 
BROWN (Springfield Union) 


Michigan: KEN WILLIAMS (De- 
troit News) 


Minnesota: T. J. PETERSON (Min- 
neapolis Tribune) 


Missouri: FRITZ KREISLER and 
DICK MACKEY (both represent- 
ing the Kansas City Star) 


Nebraska: DON FORSYTHE (Lin- 
coln Journal and Star); CONDE 
SARGENT (Omaha World-Her- 
ald) 


Nevada: GIB LANDELL (Nevada 
State Journal, Reno) 


New Hampshire: JOHN HUSSEY 
(Manchester Union-Leader); 
JIM CARR (Portsmouth Herald) 


New Mexico: FRANK MAESTAS 
(Albuquerque Journal) 


New York: JOE KRUPINSKI 
(Newsday, Garden City, Long 
Island) 


North Carolina: DON SHEA (Dur- 
ham Morning Herald); \EMIL 
PARKER (Charlotte Observer) 


Ohio: PAUL RITTER (Cincinnati 
Enquirer); LES BRIGHT (Dayton 
Daily News); JIM McDONALD 
(Toledo Blade) 


Pennsylvania: JOHN TRAVERS 
Harrisburg Patriot-News); MA- 


RINO PARASCENZO © (Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette) 
South Carolina: RAY BENSON 


(Columbia Record) 


South Dakota: RALPH NACHTI- 
GAL (Sioux Falls Argus Leader) 


Tennessee: JAY SEARCY (Chat- 
tanooga Times); EDGAR ALLEN 
(Nashville Banner); CHARLES 
CAVAGNARO (Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal) 


Texas: GENE WILSON (Dallas 
News); BILL McMURRAY 
(Houston Chronicle) 


Utah: ENSIGN RITCHIE (Ogden 
Standard-Examiner) 


Washington: JACK 
(Seattle Times) 


West Virginia: SKIP. JOHNSON 
(Charleston Gazette) 


McLAVEY 


—ALABAMA— 
Guard-linebacker Mike Hall, Tarrant H.S. 
Quarterback David Reddingfield, Gadsden H.S. 
Center Vic Royal, Woodlawn H.S. (Birmingham) 


—ARIZONA— 


Quarterback Steven Miller, Scottsdale H.S. 

Tackle Raul Valenzuela, South Mountain H.S. 
(Phoenix) 

Center Richard Griffen, Westwood H.S. (Mesa) 


—CALIFORNIA— 
Fullback Phil Riles, McClatchy H.S. (Sacramento) 
Halfback Mike Berodahl, Loyola H.S. (Los Angeles) 
Quarterback Gene Washington, Long Beach Poly 
(Long Beach) 
Tackle Mike Flemons, Polytechnic (San Francisco) 
Quarterback Steve Sogge, Gardena H.S. 


—COLORADO— 
Halfback Bill Shoemaker, Poudre Valley H.S. (Ft. 
Collins) 
Quarterback Steve Tracy, Lakewood H.S. 
Halfback Bob Anderson, Boulder H.S. 
End Mike Schnitker, Lakewood H.S. 


—CONNECTICUT— 
Quarterback Dave Connors, New London H.S. 
Halfback Jim Robinson, Hall H.S. (West Hartford) 
Halfback Tony Stawarz, New Britain H.S. 


—DELAWARE— 


Halfback George Davis, Milford H.S. 
Halfback Richard Hopkins, Bridgeville H.S. 


—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Center Ned Sparks, St. John’s H.S. (Washington) 


—FLORIDA— 

Quarterback Larry Rentz, Coral Gables H.S. 
Halfback Larry Smith, Robinson H.S. (Tampa) 
Tackle Chip Glass, Chamberlain H.S. (Tampa) - 
Guard-tackle Richard Critz, Northeast H.S. (St. 

Petersburg) ; 
Fullback Dan Douglass, Hialeah H.S. 
End George Dean, Robinson H.S. (Tampa) 


—GEORGIA— 

Fullback Steve Mills, Avondale H.S. (Decatur) 
Quarterback Tim Christian, Newton County H.S. 
(Covington) 

Fullback Ronnie Jenkins, Glennville H.S. 

Guard-tackle Mike Coburn, Benedictine 
(Savannah) 

Guard Mickey Wood, Roosevelt H.S. (Atlanta) 

Halfback Danny Sims, Savannah H.S. 


—HAWAII— 
Quarterback Charley Wedemeyer, 
(Honolulu) 
Quarterback Sammy Stevens, Aiea H.S. 


H.S. 


Punahou H#.S. 


—ILLINOIS— 


Halfback Billy Huston, Champaign H.S. 
End Pete Kroll, Highland Park H.S. (Champaign) 


—INDIANA— 
Halfback Pete Rupp, Memorial H.S. (Evansville) 
Quarterback Mike Franger, Elkhart H.S. 
Halfback John O'Reilly, Bishop Luers H.S. (Ft. 
Wayne) 
Center Steve Ernst, Memorial H.S. (Evansville) 
Tackle Charles Smith, Tipton H.S. 


—lOWA— 
Quarterback-halfback Neal Waddington, Belmond 
H.S 


Fullback Dan Gipple, Atlantic H.S. 
Fullback Roger Swenson, Audubon H.S. 


—KANSAS— 
Quarterback Junior Riggins, Centralia H.S. 
End John Zook, Larned H.S. 
Quarterback Rod Taylor, Lawrence H.S. 
Halfback Roger Ridgeway, Lawrence H.S. 
Guard Don Blankenship, Pratt H.S. 


—KENTUCKY— 
Halfback Dickie Lyons, St. Xavier H.S. (Louisville) 
Halfback Frank Chambers, Owensboro H.S. 
Tackle Mike Elkins, Madison H.S. (Richmond) 
Quarterback Garnett Phelps, Male H.S. (Louisville) 


—MAINE— 


Quarterback Jeff DeBlois, Winthrop H.S. 
Halfback Pete Meagher, Cony H.S. (Augusta) 


—MARYLAND— 
Quarterback Preston Nash, City College (Baltimore) 
Tackle Franklin Mitchell, Polytechnic H.S. (Balti- 
more) 
Quarterback Eddie Belloff, Polytechnic H.S. (Balti- 
more) 


—MASSACHUSETTS— 
Quarterback Pete Cohen, Swampscott H.S. 
Halfback Ed Harris, Tech H.S. (Springfield) 
Quarterback-halfback Gerry Grasso, Everett H.S. 
Halfback Steve Chew, Masconomet H.S. (Boxford) 
Quarterback Frank Scago, St. Joseph’s H.S. (Pitts- 
field) 
Fullback Mike Busa, Weymouth H.S. 
Fullback Joe McDonald, Arch. Williams H.S. (Brain- 
tree) 
End Jim Allen, Tech H.S. (Springfield) 


—MICHIGAN— 


Guard Joe Przybycki, Notre Dame H.S. (Detroit) 
Quarterback John Thomas, Walled Lake H.S. 
Center Joe Dayton, Cooley H.S. (Detroit) 
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—MINNESOTA— 
End Jeff Hinz, Willmar H.S. 
End Del Jessen, Luverne H.S. 
Quarterback Dick Fortier, Bemidji H.S. 
Tackle Bob Fortier, Bemidji H.S. 


—MISSOURI— 
Tackle Everett Franklin, Central H.S. (Springfield) 
Back Dennis Rains, Southwest H.S. (Kansas City) 
End Gary Butler, Senior H.S. (Jefferson City) 
Back Joe Spinello, Rockhurst H.S. (Kansas City) 


—NEBRASKA— 
End Dayle Churchill, Pius X H.S, (Lincoln) 
Halfback Jim O'Brien, Creighton Prep (Omaha) 
Guard Melvin Hamilton, Boys Town (Omaha) 
Center Kenneth Gilchrist, Boys Town (Omaha) 
Tackle Sam Buda, Creighton Prep (Omaha) 


—NEVADA— 
Back Bob Mayer, Reno H.S. 
Back Ted Carthen, Wooster H.S. (Reno) 
Back Vernon Dixon, Fallon H.S. 
Tackle Joe Emm, Yerington H.S. 
Back Tom Rippee, Yerington H.S. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Guard John Davis, Nashua H.S. 
Halfback Ken Thomas, Memorial H.S. (Manchester) 
Tackle Mike Kapsimalis, Portsmouth H.S. 
Fullback Norm Uhry, Bishop Bradley H.S. (Man- 
chester) 


—NEW MEXICO— 
Halfback Danny Abeyta, Albuquerque H.S. 
Guard Dave Perini, Carlsbad H.S. 
Halfback Frank Sanchez, West Las Vegas H.S. (Las 
Vegas) 


—NEW YORK— 
Center Guy Riccardi, Freeport H.S. 
Halfback Wandy Williams, Malverne H.S, 
Quarterback Bob Szigethy, Mineola H.S. 


—NORTH CAROLINA— 

Quarterback Rick Arrington, Myers Park H.S. 
(Charlotte) 

Fullback Don Tyson, Massey Hill H.S. (Fayette- 
ville) 

Fullback Percy Williams, Oxford Orphanage (Ox- 
ford) 

Halfback Digit Laughridge, Rocky Mountain H.S. 

Fullback Walter Hannen, Durham H.S. 


—OHIO— 

Fullback John Ulmer, DeVilbiss H.S. (Toledo) 

End Steve Fejes, Clay H.S. (Oregon) 

Halfback Ray Niemeier, Roger Bacon H.S. (Cincin- 
nati) 

Quarterback Wil Stargel, Walnut Hills H.S. (Cincin- 
nati) 

Halfback Roger Spencer, Reading H.S. 


Quarterback Verbie Walder, Roth H.S. (Dayton) 

Quarterback Brian Dowling, St. Ignatius H.S. (Cleve- 
land) 

Halfback Wayne Bond, Macomber H.S. (Toledo) 


—PENNSYLVANIA— 
Halfback Charles Landolfi, Ellwood City H.S. 
Halfback Vic Orszulak, West Mifflin North H.S. 
(Homsted) 
Guard Tom DeMelfi, Berwick H.S. 
Tackle Tom Urbanik, Donora H.S. 
Halfback Orin Richburg, Westinghouse H.S. (Pitts- 
burgh) 


—SOUTH CAROLINA— 
Halfback Pope Lawson, A.C. Flora H.S. (Columbia) 
Tackle Brian South, Dreher H.S. (Columbia) 
Guard Larry Cagle, Brookland-Cayce H.S. (Cayce) 


—SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Halfback Frank Hecker, Washington H.S. (Sioux 
Falls) 
Quarterback Randy Settje, Milbank H.S. 
End John Thomas, Alexandria H.S. 


—TENNESSEE— 
End Tony Hood, Antioch H.S. (Nashville) 
Guard Rick Marino, Catholic H.S. (Memphis) 
Halfback Frank Satty, Goodlettsville H.S. (Nashville) 
Halfback Richard Pickens, Young H.S. (Knoxville) 
Halfback Gene Spiotta, Christian Bros. H.S. 
(Memphis) 
Fullback Hunter Husband, Montgomery Bell H.S. 
(Nashville) 


—TEXAS— 

Halfback Bill Crump, Garland H.S. 
End Greg Beesley, Lancaster H.S. 
Halfback Chris Gilbert, Spring Branch H.S. (Hous- 

ton) 
Quarterback Glenn Smith, Waltrip H.S. (Houston) 
Halfback Johnny Johnson, Samuel H.S. (Dallas) 
Quarterback Andy White, Lee H.S. (Houston) 


—UTAH— 
Halfback Henry Owens, Ogden H.S. 
Halfback Bruce Charlesworth, Weber H.S. (Ogden) 
Halfback Carter Cook, Davis H.S. (Kaysville) 


—VIRGINIA— 


Quarterback Harley Swift, Washington H.S. 
exandria) 
Fullback Mike Poole, Lee H.S. (Springfield) 


—WASHINGTON— 
Halfback Bob Bean, Roosevelt H.S. (Seattle) 
Guard Dick Andrew, Sealth H.S. (Seattle) 


—WEST VIRGINIA— 
Halfback Larry Rhodes, Parkersburg H.S. 
Halfback Frank Criniti, Catholic H.S. (Charleston) 
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NOW ON SALE: 
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BOOK ON KARATE! 


coc z= NO. 40 


P KARATE 


PLUS!.i =IUD0 bs ve 


PLUS: Special Section 
On Combat Judo 


With more than 200 photographs, 
this 128-page book by Black Belt 
Holder John Kuhl shows you how 
to build strength and confidence 
..and become an expert in this 
deadly art of hand combat. 


On Sale Now At Your Favorite Newsstand...75 cents. 


If your dealer has sold out, 
you can order KARATE by 
sending 75 cents for each copy to 
the Capital Distributing Company, 
Division Street, Derby, Conn. 


FOR GREAT MOMENTS IN SPORTS... 


LAST OF 
THE 
GREAT 
FIGHTS 


) w _ (Moore- Durelle) 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


Look for the following great 
titles in Topical S»ort’s 
Library series. 


BASKETBA” 


INLAND GAD IG 
WATER FUN ILLUSTRATED 


HOT CARS 
FIGHT GAME 


These action-packed books, 


written by top sports writers in 
the field, can be purchased for 
only 50¢ each. Send to the Cap- 
ital Distributing Company, Di- 
vision St., Derby, Connecticut 
for issues on your favorite 
sports. 
And watch for these up 
and coming subjects in 
the series: UPLAND 
GAME HUNTING 
MODEL CAR RACING 


